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=i URTHER examination of the 
f) models for the Wellington 
Monument,* now being exhi- 
bited at Westminster-hall, has 
afforded us additional evidence 
of the ground of the opinions 
put forth in our last article, — 
especially as to the fact of sufli- 
cient technical or manipulative 
skill amongst our sculptors, yet 
conjoined with deficiencies—detri- 
mental to the power of expres- 
sion through the higher fields 
of their art. The doctrine of divi- 
sion of labour as necessary to pro- 
ductiveness, has been followed prac- 
tically, so far as to lead men to 
trammel their own thoughts, and to 
assume the existence of demarcations having no 
foundation in nature. No man has been able 
to map out the domain of any asserted branch 
of science or literature, as a distinct subject of 
study ; and the pursuit through separate pro- 
fessional callings, of what still are called the 
sister arts, should be in some degree suppo- 
sititious,—though the arrangement is essential 
for convenience and expediency. All this, it is 
true, we may have ventured to urge before the 
present occasion : at least, we have done so as to 
architecture,—though not forgetting that there 
are qualities peculiar to each of the arts— 
media of expression, which they never happily 
imitate from one another. What it is row im- 
portant to bear in mind as to the present 
case is that, if one of the arts can in works of 
humble pretensions, trust to itself, co-opera- 
tion is absolutely necessary to produce works 
of the highest class,—and whichever special art 
be the first intention. In short, we have appre- 
hended that lately, architecture has been 
neglected as a branch of study by sculptors ; 
and that the philosophy and universal principles 
of art—which have been so much under discus- 
sion in writings on architecture—have not re- 
ceived attention generally. The want both of 
the special and the general aid to the sculptor, 
manifests itself now when a work of the first 
class is really required. To produce the highest 
art, the mere craftsmanship of the statuary is 
not enough ; and the want is not supplied by 
getting from an architect a design for a pedestal 
to the statue or group of figures. This, how- 
ever, or something like it, has been done in 
several works by sculptors of eminence in the 
case of the present competition, as it had been 
previously, in cases within the knowledge of 
our readers. A work intended to be mainly 
sculptural, ought, in our opinion, to be designed 
throughout by a sculptor-artist—one having 
so much knowledge of construction and archi- 
tectural principles as to be independent of 
assistance. The result could then be truly a 
monumental work ; and originality of conception 
would accrue by which the field of architecture 
itself would be expanded. 

Under the disadvantages as apparent in many 
of the works exhibited, we are not surprised 
to find that the merit which we have discovered 
has not been the subject of general remark. 
Indeed, as to grouping, and architectural de- 
tails, the great majority of works in the collec- 
tion exhibit no advance on those of the last 
generation of artists. We have endeavoured 
to suggest what is mainly wanting to complete 
the excellence of the school of British sculp- 











* See p. 415, ante, 


‘ture. We have naturally given less attention 
| than others to the question of allegory. 

| We differ from some who would exclude 
this element from the resources of sculp- 
‘ture. Unless we were prepared to admit the 
propriety of statues painted in semblance of 
/natural figures—which supposing them to be 
justified by ancient precedent, we should consider 
rather as belonging to a distinct branch of art— 
we should hold that the modern art of sculp- 
ture, like, indeed, all true ar/s—is one that is 
addressed to those having some educational 
faculties for judgment. Representation, there- 
fore, which would seem to be the alternative, is 
not the object of the highest department of the 
art. Such highest art requires capacity, and we 
may say time and attention, in the observer, 
commensurate with the thought given in the 
production of the work itself. The work must, 
indeed, have its intention expressed by no means 
obscurely, or under the guise of types and 
symbols—conventional with sculptors, but not 
readily apprehended or borne in mind by people 
of ordinary intelligence. We would exclude 
utterly many of the personified attributes and 
sensations—as in many of the works at West- 
minster Hall—which no person whatever 
would recognise without the written descrip- 
tion. We are not prepared, however, to 
reject all conventional representations of the 
virtues, or of Peace and War, or of Britannia, 
or other actual or ideal things—where the inten- 
tion can be made apparent by familiar emblems 
and accessories. So that the personification is 
not to be mistaken for a represented natural 
figure, can be itself understood, and has 
given to it some new beauty of form or position, 
there can be no reason why sculpture should 
reject what is the real material of it as an art, 
and is the vehicle of its poetry in expression. 
Allegory has got into contempt—first, from the 
use of the Pagan mythological forms of it inChris- 
tian monuments; secondly, because the author 
of a work has forgotten that art should speak 
to the people, and that the expression should 
be at least perspicuous ; and, thirdly, because 
the conventionalities and mere statuary work 
have been put forth without mind— without the 
real art. If the observer can only follow out 
the chain of ideas, he will then realize that 
emotion which is the object of art, and which 
cannot be anticipated from simple representative 
sculpture; and he will experience all the higher 
gratification, from the feeling of having passed 
through the intellectual process. 

Again we say that we would not recognise 
the slightest obscurity in the expression and 
sense. It may be difficult to avoid this: but 
the grand aims of art must ever be difficult of 
attainment. What is clear and simple in ex- 
pression to others, must often be the result of the 
utmost intellectual labour. But we see no 
reason why inscriptions should not be used, as 
names or mottoes, not in substitution for the 
sculptor’s art, or so as to be in anywise obtru- 
sive in themselves, but to facilitate observation. 
In a work making some use of the architec- 
tural element—as we have tried to show, monu- 
ments of the first class must do—inscriptions 
could be introduced with advantage—to the 
general effect, as to the whole result. This is 
shown, indeed, in the case of some of the best 
works in the collection—those few in which are 
recognised all the points of importance that we 
have been advancing. 

It was not to be expected that any very large 
proportion of the models sent in, should realize 
the unusual conditions of a Wellington momu- 
ment. In several works, as it will have been 
understood, the figures are in themselves good, 
whilst the general conception is tame or else 
obscure. Others merely recognise our several 
conditions, whilst not giving the due importance 
to some of them. There are, however, three or 

four works — mentioned last - week — which, 


we think, deserve particular notice, as truly 
coming under the head of monumental sculpture. 
No. 41, which bears the motto (quoting literally), 


“The man whose exploits and labours have 


been recovering for many peoples peace and 
liberty, deserves to be rewarded with an im- 
mortal honour,” is one of the best, as we have 
said, in the collection, so far as it exemplifies 
the due relative proportions of the seulpturesque 
and architectonic elements. The principal figures, 
however, are inferior in design and modelling to 
those of some other works; the mailed knights, 
placed as accessories of the pedestal, are dimi- 
nutive as compared with the figures of Welling- 
ton and Peace above; and the structural part 
itself of the design fails—inasmuch as it is not 
apparent in the front view, that the truncated 
obelisk, which bears a figure of Britannia, repre- 
sented holding a wreath over the head of the 
duke, has a sufficient support on the pedestal. 
The architectural details, and the general 
grouping, are, however, especial merits of the 
work, besides that of due prominence of the 
sculpturesque, which we have already noticed. 

In No. 12, which bas the motto, from Shak- 
speare :-— 


Tis not my profit that doth lead mine honoar ; 


Mine honour it,”— 


we regard the archifecture as tending to undue 
prominence. There is, however, so much that 
is clever and good in the details, conjoined 
with much that is beautiful in the groups of 
three figures, and in the single figures, that we 
should regret to lose sight of the design with 
the closing of the exhibition. With all the 
demerits, the Wellington monument, if erected 
from this design, would, we think be‘a fine work 
of art, and an advance in memorial ¢culpture in 
our country. The ornament in the tympanum 
over the arch, on each face, formed of trophies 
and a coat-of-arms, is unequal to the rest of the 
work. 

The eminently valuable characteristics of 
No. 68, which has the motto, “ Integrita,” 
are to be found in the conception of the sculp- 
ture, which is poetical and allegorical. When 
this part of the design is looked into for a 
few minutes, and the expression of thought is 
gathered, the architectural element is no longer 
seen unduly prominent, whilst the idea ofthe build- 
ing with no interior, like that once called by the 
strange name of the Lanthorn of Demosthenes, 
vanishes.* Perhaps the comparison was not 
likely to have occurred to any one but an archi- 
tect; and there is no resemblance between the 
model and the monument at Athens, excepting 
in their being both circular as to the general 
plan, and being without apertures, for entrance 
or light. The model, the author says, “ is left 
to tell its own tale :” no written “ argument,” 
or description, is offered. In the allegorical 
intention of the sculpture, the leading thought 
is clear and beautiful. This is expressed by the 
figure of Peace (represented with a rayant 
crown, and wings tinged with gold) on the 
domed covering, as we called it, of the monu- 
ment, but on what is rather designed to repre- 
sent the globe, over which the light of Peace 
is diffused in golden rays from the spot whereon 
she descends. The domical or globular feature 
is encircled by the cornice which terminates the 
structure of the monument, and which is of 
novel character, enriched with lions’ heads, and 
inscribed with the names of Wellington’s chief 
victories. The main portion of the monument 
is divided into four fronts or compartments by 
winged figures on pedestals, and by sedent 
figures below ; and the w hole is elevated on an 
appropriate pedestal, enriched, like other parts 
of the work, with rilievos and inscriptions, 
carrying out the general illustration of peace 





* The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, was not in 
fact, as we called it, ‘‘a solid mass;” but the inter- 
columns were all filled in; so that there was no door or 
window, 
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and war, and the commemoration of Wellington 
in his two great spheres of action. The prin- 
cipal front has a statue of the Duke. To- 
wards the head, two cf the winged figures 
extend their arms, holding gilt wreaths, whilst 
in the other hand, each sustains a sword. 
‘Che pedestals are inscribed with the words 
* Honour,” and “ Duty.” The corresponding 
figures in the opposite front have the attributes 
ot Peace, and under them are inscribed “ Firm- 
ness,” and “Truth.” On this side of the 
monument, in place of the statue of the Duke, 
there is a seated figure of Justice. Below it is 
an alto-rilievo of Wellington addressing the 
House of Lords, whilst in the corresponding 
position on the front is a finely-executed repre- 
sentation, in a similar character of relief, of the 
battle of Waterloo. Below this is a simple 
panel, with a work in low relief, expressive of 
the simultaneous announcement of Victory and 





Peace. In the corresponding panel at the back, 
Commerce and Industry, with Mechanical | 
Science, are represented in active operation. 





The real artists of the day have abandoned 
the lifeless mannerism of works that had 
brought the true art of sculpture into contempt, 
and through whichallallegory has beenforbidden, 
unmindfully of the conclusion that would cast 
aside the “ Faéry Queen,” and some of the most 
beautiful conceptions in art and literature. | 
Influenced by the general demand for portrait | 
sculpture, and seldom engaged on build 





ings or | 
grand public memorials, our sculptors have not 
through their own works corrected the vicious | 
example of those who preceded them.* 


We have learned particulars of exertions that | 
have been made by working men, in which we 
know not whether to express our admiration of 
the perseverance by which their models were 
produced without the common tools and ordi- 
nary modelling and casting processes, or the 
regret that so much should have been wasted 
merely to gain a lesson of fortitude. It is well 
to feel that any man may attain to eminence in 
any calling ; but the odds are in favour of those 
who have had the start, and have never dis- 


This sort of contrast and variety as to the sides pensed with known appliances, or consecutive 
of the monument, and as to the sort of rijievo, and gradual steps, or with the best available 
is observed throughout. Thus, at the ends, |means of instruction and example. | 


one of the rilievos represents the field after) pit on no su position can we account for 
the battle, and the opposite one reapers at work. tye exhibition of the work which first. meets 
Of the sedent figures at the angles, that of | the eye (No. 1) inthe collection, “The Wel- 
War is finely conceived, and the allusion to let- | lington Rae Missemient » A production ai ine 
ting “loose the dogs of war” is well expressed. | letely destitute of art, it has never been our 
The thinking figure under which is written, | {5+ ¢oencounter., This one work surely will not 
“The prudent are crowned with knowledge,” is |}. ascribed to an artist, British or! Seialon 
excellent in design and treatment. An insctip- | prooeeding with our notice—No. 6, with the 
tion in a prominent position gives the words m }, otto « Wellington Sentia. aiet sapiensque rs 
the Duke's despatch of the 19th June, 1815,— | exhibits a group of Wellington delivering his 
* Believe me, nothing except a battle lost, can | eecrd to eteniea, There we fener figures 
be half so melancholy as a battle won.” On) seated on the pedestal. There is little art of 
the whole, we consider this work has more of sculpture or architecture in the composition 
the poetical requisites of monumental sculpture though it is one which has some pretension b ; 
than any other in the collection. It might,! i+, dimensions and mass No. 7 << Beaten 
perhaps, have been better had the architectural jn, qui merente palmam cumanes talent.” 
or rather structural element been subsidiary in- | thafors mates’. is hike many of the mer 
stead of prominent. The winged and seated jetter in its accessory figures than as to i. 
figures, however, are not quite so plain in principal figure and centre in the composition. 
their personification as we should have desired No. 9, is a foreign production, having the 
a - vy ? 


them; though now they excite thought—like | 
those on the Portland Vase, to which have |? 





**Uno de’ due 


good figures of Europe, Great Britain, India, 
and Ireland.——No. 21 bears the inscription, 
“A design in clay resembles life : a stucco copy 
resembles death: the execution in marble, how- 
ever, is the resurrection of the work of art.” 
It consists of a group of six figures on pedes- 
tals. The latter, we may remark, exhibit one 
of the mistakes which we have often found, the 
mouldings giving the appearance of badly de- 
signed joiner’s work. ‘The figures of Wisdom, 
Strength, War, and Peace, with Britannia in 
the front, have considerable merit. 

No. 22, which is inscribed with a motto from 
* Dante—Di quell’ umile Italia,” has a figure of 
the Duke, on a pedestal, round which are sedent 
figures of Britannia and India, and two others. 
This part of the monument has some merit of 
treatment; though no greater invention than 
just the moderate quantity, which, as it will 
have been apparent from our notices, is to 
be observed in a considerable proportion of 
the models. The sculpture in No. 22, however, 
is placed on a high pedestal of most tasteless 
character. It has a Doric entablature, with 
cannon in place of columns; and cannon balls 
are heaped around. All these “ decorative ” 
features have a profuse application of gilding. 
We have no evidence certainly in this compe- 
tition that good art is to be procured neces- 
sarily from the continent ; and as in the case of 
the competition for the Government Offices, we 
can look to Italy only to feel how low she has 
fallen. The voice of Dante speaks, but cannot 
restore. Is it liberty alone that she needs 
to revivify the dead—the body which is all 
that she offers in place of the living art ? 

No. 26, “I have done my duty,”—a tomb 
and figures, open to several objections which 
we offered to works of the class, and to those 
in which unity of thought was not observed, is 
clearly double the scale intended for the models ; 
and ought to have been excluded, considering 
that in other cases models with accessories 
which would have overstepped the limits of the 
space shown on the lithographed plan, were de- 
nuded of their additions before the opening of 
the exhibition.——In No. 27, “‘Immer Strebe 
zum Ganzen,” mentioned in our last, the 


been given one or two different renderings. | 
The meaning of some of the figures is obscured | 
rather than popularized by the inscriptions | 


‘commonplace treatment of the statue with four 
-sedent figures on a lower pedestal, is much re- 
‘deemed by the good proportions of the monu- 


D'un’ illustre vittoria andra superbo ; 
Il cimento é comune, ed avvien spesso 
Che morte incontra chidi darla ha speme ;” 


under them; and these might well be re-| and displays less merit than is to be found ment and its parts, and by the attitudes and 


+ + Monge 
considered. ‘To be understood, a work of art im several English works. 


There are, as in effect of the figures individually. The coloured 


into which allegory enters, must have its per- | other cases, tolerably good sedent figures on the materials we have spoken of. The lower pedestal 


sonified virtues or qualities, such as may stand , 
marked in a character: it should not attempt 
minute psychical definitions. Also, to be under- 
stood, the language of the allegory must be | 
strictly logical. We are not certain that the | 
author of No. 68 does not intend distinct per- 
sonifications of Integrity and Truth. The de- 
sign, however, as we have shown, has great 
merit. 

It should not be forgotten in judging of the 
collection, that whilst competitions do not by 
any means necessarily, call forth the efforts of 
the leading artists, they are very likely to excite 
delusive hopes amongst the incompetent. This 
is the only explanation that occurs to us for 
the contribution of many works, which have the 
worst faults attributed to the monuments of 
Westminster Abbey, and are altogether behind 
the standard of ability of our chief sculptors. We 
would show in what we consider these last are 
still wanting. But, how is the presence of the 
works just referred to, to be explained ? 

There is a very large class of persons engaged 
in the production of cemetery monuments—in 
which art of the lowest grade has long prevailed ; 
and there are a considerable number of otherswho 
are able to carve or model in some manner for 
articles of furniture or decoration, but who are 
scarcely to be called sez/ptors. This would 
account for the exhibition of several models 
which, without mention of execution, are in 
design what we never expected to see again. 
They resemble the works in the Abbey more 
nearly than we might have deemed possible, 
after the little that we have had lately of Roman 
costume, and of that sort of conventional per- 
sonification which is supplied without artistic 
grouping, and new conception or thought. The 
circumstance shows that bad works are perma- 

nently injurious: they are referred to as models, 
simply because of their number or prominence, 





lower pedestal, but the principal figures are of Peterhead granite has mouldings and rilievos 
almost absurd.——The author of No. 


10, in bronze. This monument would reach toa 
“Arno,” also a foreigner, believes that the height of about 34 feet. There seems to be 
monument should be simple in its main lines; considerable difference of opinion, amongst the 
and he, therefore, gives architectural details in authors of the works of the better class— 
which we see only poverty of thought. Wel- whether a low monument or one coming to 
lington is habited in the toga, and is led by the above the springing of the arch, would be best 
rand by Victory—Peace kneeling——No. 11, suited to the building. Experiments might be 
the Renaissance tomb, has the motto,—“ Nona tried at very slight outlay, in the cathedral. We 
caso & virtii angi é bel Parte.’——-No. 13, the hear that one or more of the models were 
coloured and gilded shrine over a recum- accompanied by an enclosing arch. ‘This it was 
bent figure and tomb, has the motto from not thought proper to have exhibited. 
Richard HI. :— No. 29, apparently by the author of No. 16, 
“ Death makes no conquest of this conqueror ; already noticed, has an equestrian statue of Wel- 
For now he lives in Fame, though not in life.” lington in bronze, planted on a rock. In the 
There are some good details in this work, but lower portion of the monument are a number of 
much injured in effect by the want of sufficient figures—to be in part marble, and in part 
care in putting on the colouring and gold.—No. bronze. In No.30, her Majesty is represented 
16, with the device of three crosses, isa curious “ mourning the memory of the counsellor, the 
design, which is all pedestal, except that there hero, and the friend.” A draped urn, and the 
is a figure of Fame on a pedestal of a much British lion are amongst the accessories. We 
smaller size, on the lower pedestal. This lower should scarcely do our duty were we to pass by 
one is decorated with arches and columns, and these miserable pretences for sculpture. Let 
rilievos of lumpy figures, in marble and bronze. the real artist look to it: he must do more than 
——No.17, “Spero Meliora,” presents the Duke he has yet attempted beyond skilful modelling 
as “a central figure in English history,” &c. in portraiture, or the commonplace and mind- 
This the artist accomplishes by having a recum- less presentation of mere allegory; he must set 
bent figure in bronze on a pedestal, around free new currents of ideality, and infuse new 
which stand figures of some of the principle thoughts into the marble and bronze. The mis- 
“ celebrities.’ ——No. 18, “I know of but one fortune is that oo siting for example, as 
art,” is a model for an Elizabethan kind of No. 31, where Wellington is laid out on a 
monument, for bronze, with a recumbent figure draped car drawn by lions, and attended by 
and an equestrian statue at the summit. It Britannia, attract attention,—as though the ob- 
would reach, we think, to not less than 40 feet ject of a visit to Westminster Hall, were to be 
in height. ‘There is some vigour in the groups tickled with such puerilities, and not to have 
which are introduced at the ends, of Truth over- the more intellectual and dignified sense im- 
coming Fraud or Falsehood, and of “Valour pressed by the works which may be found 
with Cowardice at her feet.’ ——No. 20,“ Finis there,—such as are real works of art, if 
Coronat Opus,” is probably the best of the still sometimes showing that British sculp- 
simple statuesque monuments. Wellington ture is, like architecture, in a peculiar stage 
stands on a plain pedestal, round which ar |of transition—yet one which is hopeful as to 
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the future ——No. 32, “ Alpha,” is one of two | chapel has a nave and aisles, separated from each | act was the foundation of a curious legend, in which 


works by the same author, which surely cannot | 
deserve what has been said in favour of them. 
In this one, Wellington is shown attended by 
Peace and War,—Peace proclaiming to Europe | 
that throughout the victories of her hero, | 
Britannia is still triumphant. Britannia is) 
drawn through the sea, in a car, around the | 
base of the group. In the other work by! 
the same hand (No. 35) the Queen, Lords, | 
and Commons—the two latter represented by | 
figures robed and wigged—are paying a tribute | 
of respect to their hero, whilst Peace and War | 
are raising a trophy to his memory. The Queen | 
is seated in front, and is pointing up to Wel-| 
lington, who stands on a pedestal above. There 
is, doubtless, something to admire in the sepa- | 
rate figures in this latter work. But the idea) 
again, like others, is not removed from common- 
place; and further, the endeavour to express 
the raising a monument, as part of the real 
monument, were better, we believe, not made. In 
the other model (32), there is attempted a com- 
plicated kind of action, which belongs essentially 
to dramatic art, or which, in sculpture, must 
generally fail where there are allegorical figures. 
The aim should be, we think, to steer—narrow 
though the channel may seem—between, on the 
one hand, portraiture and representative sculp- 
ture, or common-place allegorical figures with- 
out action ; and, on the other, that combination 
of allegory with dramatic action, which essays 
to express what is beyond the limits of the 
sculptor’s art. Whereas, by a mere connected 
sequence of thought suggested by the allegorical 
figures—somewhat separated from one another, 
and grouping into one whole by the aid of 
architectural mass or details; and with the 
episodes, which may be expressed through 
rilievo and ornament, we believe a more com- 
plete result can be actually attained. The 
real difficulty, as we have said, is to make 
due use of architecture, and yet present 
sculpturesque character predominant. Of the | 
two works last named, one makes no use of 


other by an arcade of semicircular arches, without | the sainted king is said to have given his ring to 
mouldings, which are supported by twelve columns, | St. John when appearing to him under the form of a 
and two half columns. The form of the eastern! poor beggar. Henry III. ordered much decorating 
extremity is apsidal; and it would appear that the} at the same time for the church of St. Peter: but in 
otherwise rectangular outline of the building was! addition to what was ordered for St. John’s, he 
purposely interfered with in order to give the| directed that stalls should be made for himself and 
chapel this favourite peculiarity. Over the lower | queen; and from this we may suppose that St. Peter’s 
is an upper arcade, divided by a plainly-chamfered | was the church frequented by the royal family, aud 
string-course, which arcade opens into a gallery | that this chapel of St. John was, perhaps, used by the 
that occupies the space above the aisles. Among garrison, or by the noble prisoners frequently de- 
the smaller towers of the fortress, which the paper | tained in the fortress. We find little notice of this 
proceeded to notice, and which are with one or| chapel till 1512, when Stowe tells us the chapel in 
two exceptions of the period of King Henry III. Mr. | the high white tower was burned. Havine carefully 
Hugo drew particular attention to the Bell Tower, | examined the stonework, he had not been able to find 
the remains existing in which have never been | the effects of fire; nor does there appear to have been 
figured, and but very briefly alluded to. Of this!) any lead melted out of the joints, and from the 
tower he promised a memoir, with accurate drawings, | absence of these injuries so generally found in churches 
for the next evening meeting of the society. He | which have been subjected to fire (as the choir of 
concluded with an expression of thanks to the antho- | Canterbury Cathedral), it would seem as if this fire 
rities for the manner in which they kad responded to} was confined to the burning of some inconsiderable 
the solicitations which the council had commissioned | woodwork within the building, or the wooden roof 
him to offer in the society’s behalf. The visitors | might have been burned off; the effects of which 
were then divided into a certain number of parties, | would not have been felt in the chapel, as both the 
each attended by a warder, and each took a different | body and aisles are covered with a thick stone arch. 
route to visit various parts of the fortress. | The party were afierwards conducted round the trifo- 
Mr. Charles Baily received the company in the! rium, and saw the entrances on the west and south, 
Beauchamp or Cobham Tower, and pointed out the} which formerly formed a means of communication 
interesting memorials with which its walls abound. | between this chapel, the eouncil-chamber, and ante- 
These, as our readers well know, consist of inscrip-| room. Tiese openings have been bricked up withia 
tions, devices, and coats-of-arms, the work of many | a few years. So far Mr. White 
unhappy prisoners, who thus beguiled the tedium of! fy the ch pel on the Green,—St. Peter’s ad Vin- 
captivity, terminated, in the case of many of them, by | ¢y74 —the Rev. Mr. Boutell, on whom the general 
a violent death. Among others, those of Tyrrel, | arrangenient lad devolved, and who did his duty 
Thomas Howard Earl of Arundel, John Dudley} wey peesived party after party, and pointed out 
Earl of Warwick, John Story, Jane (the wife, per- briefly the princip l objects of interest. He was not 
haps, of Lord Guildford Dudley), Egremond Rad- | pJo ‘he said. i ering upo! » sketch, like his 
elsffe, &e. were duly noticed, and the history of theit | frend, ‘Mr. White tu hs description of the chapel ia 
inscribers briefly detailed. Amongst the inscriptions, | the White Tower, dedicated to St. John, to engage 
a nawesake of the gentleman who thus kindly | their attention with a venerable ex mple of early 
officiated, “C. Bailly,” has lett upon the walls this architecture; nor could he hope, from this buildiag 
apothegm : “* The most unhappy man in the world is | jtself, as an architectural structure, to elicit anything 
he that is not pacient in adversities ; for men are not | which would excite their interest. The present church 
killed with the adversities they have, but with y°| was the result of even au unusual amount of bar- 
impacience which they suffer.” Some of the ladies | harous maltreatment, under the pretext of restoration 
who were in a hurry to get round, and found them- | ang improvement. Probable. methiaen visible was 
selves compelled to adhere to the arrangement, and | earlier than the time of Henry VIII. and bat little 


ai i > j ssessi ar of he 4 ris T . . 
wait until the party in possession had left the narrow | indeed so early as that. When the Tower was first 


architectural features, and the other attempts | staircase free, had almost given practical illustrations | preeted, as a Norman royal fortress, the chapel of St. 


them only without invention : whereas the work | of the truth of the remark. 





which above, we have felt deserving of much 
attention, would probably be deemed too like a 


John was probably the only church within the cireuit 
Mr. Alfred White was stationed appropriately in! of its walls; and when the outer works of this re- 
the tower of that name, and pointed out its features | powned castle were extended and consolidated by 


structure in its general outline. The aim of the |to each successive batch of visitors. What he said | Henry III. it would seem that a distinct church was 


artist should be to present something which | 
can be understood at once—though to aid and | 
leave scope for the observer to become impressed 
with further sensations of poetry, received | 
through the medium of his own consecutive 
thoughts, 





THE TOWER OF LONDON AND THE | 
MIDDLESEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. | 
THE members of the Middlesex Archeological | 

Society, and their friends, met in force on Tower- | 
green, on the 2lst ult. as arranged. After a few | 
words from Lord de Ros, in which he alluded to the | 
changes which the Tower had undergone since the | 
fire, of about fifteen years ago, and stated that the 
most anxious desire of all the authorities was to 
preserve inviolate the original features of the edifices | 
committed to their care (an assertion not altogether | 
borne out by some of the doings of late years),— 
A paper was read by the Rev. Thomas Hago, as | 
an introduction to the examination of the various 
buildings. Mr. Hugo divided his subject into two 
parts, a history of the fortress itself, and a survey of 
the ancient portions which yet remain. The former 
division commenced with an account of the erection 
of the White Tower, by Gundulf, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, under William the Conqueror, and included chro- 
nological notices of the various additions by subse- 
quent movarchs, together with a list of the more 
celebrated prisoners who have from time to time been 
immured within their walls. The latter placed before 
the company the actual disposition of the various 
towers, walls, bridges, moats, &e. and enabled them 
to understand the original arrangement of the for- 
tress, as well as the relative bearings of all the 
ancient forts which are still extant, a result which | 
the vast masses of modern erections, for ordnance | 
and other purposes, have on all sides availed to pre- | 
vent. The great Keep, or White Tower, and the | 
towers of the outer and inner ward, were then | 
described in greater detail. The former consists for | 
the most part of some lower apartments, now con- | 
verted into armouries, and above these of the noble , 
Council-chamber, and the interesting Chapel of St. 


John. The Couucil-chamber possesses a wooden! been placed upon the 5 ee 
roof, sustained by vast piers of the same material, | apse) be painted well, and a figure of St. E 
but without mouldings or other ornament. The} 


was to this effect :— erected by that prince, which church was, in all pro- 

The chapel of St. John, from the position in which bability, represented by the church of St. Peter of 
it is placed in the White Tower, ~learly belongs to a the present time. But if the existing church could 
period shortly after the erection of this tower in advance no strong appeal as work either of ancient 
1078. Some of the details of the capitals of the or of noble art, through its associations it was able 
columis would induce us to believe this date is some- to appeal to our deepest feelings and our most che- 
what too early, and this opinion is strengthened by rished sympathies. Inseparably is it connected with 
their general outline, which partakes of a form that that dark page in our country’s annals which records 
prevailed in the beginning of the next century. The how, just without the wall, where the pavement is 
history of this chapel is very imperfect, but we may marked with stones of a darker hue, so many of the 
suppose that it could hardly ave escaped the great wisest, the noblest, the best, and the fairest heads of 
storm in 1090, which threw down several hundred the English men and Foglish women of times now 
houses in London, and overthrew the roof of Bow long passed away, fell from sucha block, aud beneath 
church, causing it to fall in Cheapside. From this the stroke of such an axe, as they had just seen 


circumstance we learn that the wind was blowing yonder in the armouries. It would seem to be 
from the sonth, and this chapel, being on the south ordained , by inscrutable Providence, that national 


side of the White Tower, must have been the part greatness can only grow up from national calamity, 
most exposed to its violence. Stowe says that “This and that in proportion to the exaltation of the great- 
tower was by tempest of wind sore shaken in 1090;” ness must be the severity of the preeeding trial. 
and the speaker said he had examined carefully the Amongst the more remarkable sufferers were 
walls and columns of the chapel to ascertain if Queen Jane and her husband, Queens Anne Boleyn 
any traces of injury from this storm are to be and Katherine Howard, Sir T. More, Bishop Visher, 
seen, but found that every part is uninjured, either Archbishop Taud, Buckingham, Northumberland 
by being out of the perpendicular, or reut by cracks. Norfolk, Surrey, Essex, Stu ford, &e. Xe. Mr, 
We may therefore suppose that this chapel was Boutell then adverted to the comparative uncertainty 
the part shaken and restored, and in this way we attending the permaneat interment of muny of the 
should be brought to the beginning of the twelfth illustrious victims: possibly, in many instances, when 
century before its completion, a period which would time had altered circumstances, the re mains of some 
well suit its architecture. The peculiar form of the might have been removed for what might have been 
cross which appears in most of the capitals is unusual considered more honoaruble sepulture. But many, 
in church architecture, and was much used by the withont avy dow dt, after their “life’s fitful fever,” 
Crusaders as an ornament of their dress and accou- here still “sl Yet unecriainty hangs over 


wa 
> 


eep We | Si 
trements. the resting-place of the most interesting of all--Jane 
The next mention of this chapel is in 1241, when’ Grey: there appears to be no positive record as to 
Henry III. ordered certain decorations, viz. that the her interment. ‘The last victims of the axe were the 
chapel be whitened, and this order may have incladed rebel lords of “‘ the 45,” " hose collin plates were 
the coat of plaster which covers to this day the rough lately found, aud were exhibited in the chapel Vhe 
stonework in the upper part of the building; such speaker, after coutrasting the past uses and associa- 
covering, when applied to stone, being nearly as last- tions of this chapel, and the cireumst inc’ . of the r 
ing as the stone itself. He also directed that in one visit, briefly described the monumeuts, Including a high 
of the windows on the north side should be placed a tomb, which had been removed, for convenience sake, 
“little Mary holding her child,” and in those on to a corner of the chapel, and supported effigies : a 
the south side, an image of the Trivity, aud of kuight and lady: tomb of Sir R. mamas t. 
St. John the evangelist. He also directed that who held a high command under Surrey at Fiodden, 
the rood beyond the altar (which would have and died in 1508, holding an office of high trust in 
second pair of columns in the the Tower. The costume and armour were described, 
dward aud the propriety of instituting comparisons between 


placed there presenting his ring to St. John, which the latter and the actual armour of the same period 


tystt, 


an ees 
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| r 
in the armouries, suggested. Hence followed a few 'make, The condition of the Norman chapel, and 
remarks upon the historical as well as artistic value other parts of the Tower, is miserable in the ex- 
of monumental effigies in general. The Scroope, treme: Gray s epithet,— 
monuments were next described, and their interesting | 


-aldry particularly noticed;-— also some recent : am 2 | 
a “ a - and ; more particularly of two of the might be applied in a fresh sense. Inside the chapel, 
erments, ¢ i ariy P t 


founders of the Society of Antiquaries. He concluded partly filled with records, the plastering is broken, 
with reminding his hearers that now a sketch only , the stonework damaged, and the whole tit S 
‘ s ; ; o “ 2 , 4 Ti > > > 2° 4 © S > 
was attempted, but more minute, as well as more 2 zlected. One of the pleasantest parts ° the 
exact, descriptions were reserved for papers hereafter Xamination was a walk round the outer walls of 
xact, ceserip! § s « . ? Raat a ; ae é phos fi , 
to be read and then published in the transactions of the fortress ; but it exposed to view some of the 
th iety miserable sham work done a few years ago. ‘The 
e soci . . . . . 7 
Mr Fairholt undertook to describe the Armoury Works now going on, it Is right to say, are of a 
to the visitors; and prefaced his remarks by stating diff ‘reat and more satisfactory character. An 
the diffieulty of doing in half an hour what should cnergetic R.A. whose sea views annually gratify 
wet! occupy an entire day. He could only therefore London, was delighted to find a bit of his favourite 
el Cuca) ee ; ee eres "te Cg "Pa Fee aa eae et 
ntion to the priacipal objects in the co'lee- Venice, in the shape of a lion, built into the ex 
ad state in eeneral terms the illustration they ternal wall of part of the new barracks, and not less 
HU Sta = at € is ' ‘ A, 3 * - ‘ ‘ 
! so to discover a fern for his collection. Several found 


‘“‘ Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame,” 


call atte 


10n, a 


afforded of the fashions adopted in plate armour, 3 r | , 
Of the earlicr chain-mail no satisfactory example was Some nice bits to sketch, and all, we believe, were 
found: but the Asiatic chain-mail might b . safely Well satisfied with the ramble, looking to com'ng 


evening meetings and the Society’s Jourual for more 
precise information, particularly of the smaller and 
less known towers into which it was not found praec- 
ticable to introduce so large a number of persovs as 
were then assembled there.* 


taken as a true expouent of its manu‘acture, inasmuch 
unchanging characteristics 0. the Eastern miad 
kept their ariisans employed iu the manufacture of 

precisely similar to e rly fragments 
ave reason to believe were made and used 
The co ypariso i of such frag- 


as the 


chain-mail 
which we | 
in the ernsa 
ments in the Tower with the Asiatic suits also pre- 
served there estab'i-hes the faet. After the adoption 
of chain-mail, additions of plate at the knees and 
elbows, about the time of Edward I. led to the fur- 
for the leg and arm; and in 


ing era, 





VISITS TO THE MUSEUM AT BROMPTON. 
LARGE numbers of persons continue weekly to visit 
the so-called South Kensington Museum, and there 
ther adoption of defenc:s svems to be no difference of opision as to the value of 
the reign of Edward III. the knight bee ime encased the collection as a means of promoting artistic and 
in pluite-armour. It then began to a-sume fanciful scientific education. Continning our ex#mination of 
forms, aud in some degree accord with the prevailing the various departments, with a view to give such 
fashions of the tight-fitting bouberk and particulars as may be useful and interesting to our 
knightly girdle, resembling the jupon, avd baldrick readers at a distance, we will now look iuto the Gallery 
worn by gentlemen geverally. The long-tved solleret of Patented Inventions. 
of the time of Richard J]. was a copy of the shoes Tris apartment, although of considerable extent, 
whose toes were fisteucd to the kuce by a choin. contains, evidently, but the beginning of a great and 
The puffed and slashed resses of the days of valuable collection. Here are already stored upwards 
Henry VIII were also imitated in meta}, aud the of a hundrd models of various descriptions of machi- 
broad shoes indicative of his period are sten in the nery, and the number is coustantly inereasing. Many 
steel suits of the soltier, A'‘ter the kuight had beea of these may be considered historical, and serve, in a 
thus encased in armour, a variety of extra defeaces curious manner, to show the progress of important 
were invented to eddt» his suit: thus the mentonniéve inventions, without the use of which, at the preseut 
protected the neck, where the jusctions might have day, we shou'd wonder how the affairs of the world 
given dangerous entry to a sword or lance-poiut; would move along. Some of the models here are 
and the grande-garde was screwed over all, protect- public prop: rty, others are forwarded for exhibi- 
ing the entire breast and left side of the knight; tioa by their owners; and it 1s worth while to mention 
the arm on that side being ine pable of doing more that objects of this description will be received here, 
than guide the rein, for which reason the gauntlet and well cared for. 
was seldom separated into fingers. The heavy lance From the models, which are all carefully numbered 
was secuved in a re-t, also aflived to the breast-plate, and dis'inctly described, we are tempted first, as many 
and the man fixed in a high saddle, so that he be- | no doubt will be, to glance at the numerous drawings 
came a mere michine in the tourney ; and if he wis and engravings which partly cover the walls. These con- 
thrown, was completely unable to move, and at the sist of portraits and other particulars connected with 
mercy of an opponent. 
been done to make armour strong, it wasthen made credit is due to the heads of this department ‘for so 
ornamental; and suits were covered with engravings judiciously collecting materials which must interest 
of the most elab rate kind, and sometimes d-corated the majority of visitors, and cause many to make 
with gold and silver patterns, inlaid with great art an examination of models which would otherwise 
and nicety. Oceasionlly the surface was embossed in be passed over without notice. Lach portrait has a 
high relief, and finished by chasing. Examples of all printed label affixed to it, descriptive of the claims 
this work were pointed out, aud atiention directed to which every worthy has to a place here; and first we 
a splendid suit for man and horse, which oceupied must notice a chalk drawing of the Rev. John Har- 
the centre of the saloon, and is one of the finest in| mar, which bears the following inscription :—“ This, 
existence: it was made for King Henry VIII. and his the original likeness of the late Rev. John Harmar, 


dress > 


initials and those of his first wife Katherine of Arvagon, has, by his family, been presented to Beunet Wood- | 
as wel! as their badges, ap; ear upon it. It is be- croft, towards the formation of a National Gallery of 


lieved to have been preseuted to him by Maximilian the Portraits of Inventors, and is the first gift for that 
of Germany : at all events it is of German workman-_ interesting and valuable object. 6 Dee., 1853.—Jn- 
ship, the armourcrs of that country being then cele- ventor of improvements in machinery for raising and 
brated all over Europe. Vavious seeves iu the history shearing woollen cloth. Patents, Nos. 1595 (1787), 
of St. George are also engraved upon its surface, as 1982 (1794).” 

well as various saintly legends. Mr. Fairholtaceom- = And from this small beginning, the collection has 


panied each party of visitors to the small armoury | increa-ed to its present important size in less than four | 


above stairs, and pointed the most striking objects, years. The men, whose figures are now put before the 
concluding by drawing attention to the very remark- | view, aud their works, are strangely various. Here, for 
able series of helmets which line the lower part of , instance, is Edward, Marqu's of Worcester, author of 
the great armoury and were seen as the visitors the “Century of Inventions,” and inventor of an 
departed. | engine for applying steam as a motive power,—of a 

Mr. Fairholt, like the other gentlemen who had method of propelling vessels,—of apparatus for in- 
undertaken the office, had to tell his story many times stantly disengaving restive horses from vebicles, and 
over, and must have been quite tired whea the eighth of improvements in clocks, watches, and fire-arms. 
party retired. We have never obtained a satisfactory (Patent, No. 131: date 1661.) There is also Prince 
auswer to our inquiry as to the retention of any com- | Rupert, from a picture by Vandyke. The inventor of 
petent person by the Tower authorities for advice and processes of converting forged iron into steel, and for 
assistauce as to the armouries. We have reason to) coating iron with copper. The Prince’s patents are 
believe that there is no person responsible for their Nos. 161 (date 1670) and 162 (date 1671). It is said 
safe keeping and judicious increase. If it be true, as that Prince Rupert was the inventor of mezzotint 
we have heard whispered, tht the celebrated “ winged engraving. Sir Hugh Middleton fizures as the pro- 
burgonet,” of theatrical memory, was sent down by 'jector of the New River Works, and inventor of 
the Tower authorities for exhibition at Manchester machinery for draining lands. The chemical philo- 
with other things, and that it was quietly put into a! sopher, ‘Liebig, is in connection with a patent 
box there and nailed down by Mr Pianché, to prevent in the name of Muspratt. (No. 10,616: date 1845.) 
scandal, the want of some directing mind with know- | Thomas Paine, the political writer, appears as the 
ledge of the subject must be safficien'ly evident. inventor of a method of constructing iron bridges, 

We have no desire to find fault, especi 
request on the part of the society was mews ge | * A sketch in the Bloody Tower, showing the machinery 


: < for 1 ing and raising the portcullis, and one of 
at the Tower, but one or two observations we must : chamber une, will be Sead p. 203, ante. = 





When the utmost had thus eminent inventors of the last two centuries, and great | 


! 

_ and other vaulted or arched structures requiring ex. 

, tended span. James Puckle, author of huinorous and 

pwopea essays, and inventor of the first revolving 
gun. 

Amongst the most striking portraits is one en- 
graved by Scriven, of John Rennie, the engineer. The 
works executed by the latter are so numerous, 
that we are prevented from mentioning them in our 
present space. The portrait of the first Sir Robert 
Peel, after Northcote, is very characteristic. We 
pause with interest before the picture of Frederick 
Albert Winsor, the projector of public gas-lighting, 
and founder of the first gas-light companies in 
England and France: he was also the inventor of an 
apparatus for the production of gas for illuminating 
purposes of a telegraph light-house, and of the appli- 
cation of sugar to certain purposes. ‘This famous 
man, Who was 30 eminent a public benefactor, ended 
his days iv great distress. 

We learn that the inventor of the fire-escapes, now 
in use, was the artist who painted several of the por- 
traits in this collection: his name was Abraham 
Wivell. And here he may be seen in the costume of 
a fireman attending upon his machine. 

Amongst other remarkable portraits are those of 
the Earl of Stanhope, the improver of the printing 
press; John Smeaton ; George and Robert Stephen- 
son; James Watt; Richard Roberts; Henry Great- 
head, inveator of the life-boat ; Rev. E Cartwright ; 
William Fairbairn ; the late Sir M. I. Brunel; the 
Earl of Dundonald; James Brindley; Sir Richard 
Arkwright ; Bolton, aud many others. 

We must not pass over without notice a very 
effective oil painting of a family group representing 
John Arnold and his wife, seated, with their son 
standing between them and listening to his father, 
who is explaining the construction of a chronometer 
which he holds in his hand. It is said that Mrs. 
Aruold was avery talented woman, and gave great 
assistance to her husband in his edceulations. Nor 
can we pass over the effigy of Roger Bucon, the re- 
puted inveutor o® gunpowder, the air-pump, the 
cimera obscura, the diving-bell, and of the applica- 
tion, as in modera times, of paddle-wheels to boats. 
No wonder if, in a compara'ively dark age, the philo- 
sopher was able to do such things, that he gained the 
character of a wizard, and was supposed to have been 
an able pupil in the “black art.” It is pleasant to 
see the face of William Cuxton, the printer, amongst 

‘this company, and George Birkbeck, the founder of 

mechanies’ institutions. Here, also, is Rowland Hill, 

of the Post-office, the well-known projector of the 
penny postage, and inventor of improvements In 
printing machines. We had almost overlooked the 
portrait of Joseph Marie Jacquard, produced by weav- 
ing in silk with the aid of the Jacquard machine; and 

Sir Francis Crane, last Lay Chancellor of the order of 

the Garter, and Master of Tapestry to King James I. 

in whose reign he began the tapestry manu‘acture 

at Mortlake, in Surrey, where copies were woven of 
the cartoons of Raffaelle, now at Hampton-court. 

We cannot leave this national gallery of inventions 

without mention of a print of William Lee, A.M. in- 

ventor of the stocking-frame. This is copied from a 

picture formerly in the possession of the stocking 

| weavers, who formerly had a hall in Redeross-street, 

‘London. The inventor is clad in collegiate costume, 

and is in the act of poiuting to an iron stocking- 

frame, and addressing a woman who is knitting with 
needles by hand. Oa the picture was the following 
inscription: — “In the year 1589 the ingenious 

William Lee, A M. of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge, 

devised this profitable art for stockings (but being 

despised, went to France), yet of iron to himself, but 
to us and others of gold—in memory of whom this is 
here painted.” The original painting is now missing, 
having been sold, it is supposed, at a period when the 
company fell into pecuniary embarrassment, and it 
would be a fortuvate circumstance if the notice of 
this now lost portrait should be the means of direct- 
ing the attention of its present possessor to its value. 
| We must, however, leave this part of the collection 

‘to glance at the models which oceupy the centre space, 
aud in such bright and clean condition are they, that 

/many will be surprised that a number of them are of 

‘considerable antiquity. They have, however, been 
polished up and put in order under the careful inspec- 

‘tion of Mr. George Nasm) th, who, under Mr. Bennet 
Woodcroft, has charge of this department. It is 
evident that Mr. Nasmyth has made this restoration 
of the models a labour of love, avd that we have here 
“the right man in the right place.” 


, Amongst the most interesting of the machines 


exhibited is No. 1, “ Parent Engine of Steam Navi- 
gation,” William Symington—Letters Patent, A.D. 
1787, June 5, No. 1,610. The history of this engine 
(for it is the identical one used, and not a model) we 
quote from the descriptive catalogue :—“ For some 
years prior to 1787, Patrick Miller, esq. of Dalswin- 
ton, Scotland, had been engaged in a series of 


ied by 
jments with double and tripie vessels, propelled by 
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paddle-wheels worked by manval labour. In the 
experimental trips of 1786 and 1787, he was assisted 
by Mr. James Tuylor (the tutor to his two younger 


sons), and at the suggestion of the latter it was de- | 


termined to substitute steam-power for manual 
labour. 
Taylor introduced William Symington, an engin: er at 
Wanlockhead Lead-mines, who had previously ob- 
tained letters patent (June 5, 1787) for ‘his new 
invented steam-engine, on principles entirely new.’ 
An arrangement was made with Symington to apply 


an engine constructed according to his invention to | 


one of Mr. Miller’s vessels; and, consequently, the 
engine which forms the subject of this notice was 
made, the castings being executed in brass by George 
Watt, founder, of Low Calton, Edinburgh, in 1788. 
At the beginning of October in that year, the engine, 
mounted on a frame, was placed upon the deck of a 
double pleasure-boat, 25 feet long and 7 feet broad, 
and connected with two paddle-wheels, one forward, 
and the other abaft the engine, in the space between 
the two hulls of the double boat. On the steam- 
engine being put into action, it propelled the vessel 
along Dalswinton Lake at the rate of five miles an 
hour. After Mr. Miller and his friends had made a 
series of experimental trips in the boat, the engine 
was taken into Mr. Miller’s house, where it remained 
in the library until his decease in 1815. It subse- 
quently passed through various hands, and ultimately 
came into Mr. Woodcroft’s possession in April, 1853.” 
This interesting relic, which we are told had a very 
narrow escape from being broken up and sold for old 
metal, is of the class known in the early history of 
steam machinery as the “ atmospheric engine ;” and 
great credit is due to Symington for combining 
various improvements in the same engine. In 1801, 
Symington was employed by Lord Dundas to con- 


struct a steam-boat ; and having by former fuilures | 


learned what was required, he availed himself of the 

great improvements recently made in the steam- | 
engine by Watt and others, and constructed a steam- 

engine, in combination with a boat and paddle-wheel, 

on the plan which is now generally adopted. This 

boat, called the Charlotte Dundas, was the first 

practical steam-boat ; and for the novel combination 

of all the parts, Symington obtained letters of patent 

on the 14th of October, 1801. The number of the 

patent is 2,544. 

It is not only curious, but highly instructive to 
examine this engine, prepared for Mr. Miller, which 
was probably the first attempt to apply steam power 
to nautical purposes ; and we have only to look upon 
the walls to see correct portraits of the different men 
concerned in this important work. Here, close to 
Wedgewood and Cort, is a very fine medallion of 
Patrick Miller, presented by the Misses Nasmyth ; 
and not far off are those of Symington and others 
and immediately above the portrait of Miller is a 
beautiful water-colour drawing, executed by the late 
Mr. Nasmyth seventy years ago. In this scene is the 
residence of Mr. Miller, at Dalswinton; and in the 
front of the house the identical artificial lake, on 
which the experiments were made; and lying near 
the shore is the double boat, with the engine to which 
we have alluded. Close by is the town of Dumfries, 
far in the distance wanders the river Nith. There are 
also hang here drawings of various paddle-wheeled 
vessels, some moved by hand labour, amongst these 
one with a paddle at the stern, similar to the screws 
which have lately come into use. 

Amongst the models are machines for printing 
calicos, specimens of the blocks used for printing 
calico by the hand, bridges, inventions connected with 
weaving and spinning, bleaching apparatus; the 
paddle, screw, &e. of the Great Eastern ; models of 
signals; an interesting collection, showing the pro- 
gress of the screw propeller ; and other things too 
numerous to mentivn. 

A considerable space is occupied by an imposing 
library of folio and quarto volumes, which, however, 
prove on examination to be “ dummies,” but which, 
in course of time, will give ‘place to real and sub- 
stantial books, containing printed and engraved parti- 
culars of all patents granted since the introduction of 
the new Act of Parliament, which came into effect 
on the Ist of October, 1852. The number of 
patents granted since then are as _ follow :— 
1st October, 1852, to the end of December, 1.211, 
and in the following years, 2,644 and 3,045 ; and it is 
for the regular reception of the description of the 
patents granted each year, that the space to which we 
have alluded is reserved. The volumes already com- 
pleted occupy—the specifications 16 feet, and the 
drawings, &c. 16 feet more ; and it is calculated that 
about 40 feet will be required for these books each 
year for the future. Duplicates of these volumes 


which are prepared by Mr. B. Woodcroft, of the 
Great Seal Patent-office, in Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, are also sent to the British Museum, 
and some other libraries in London, and to several of 
the chief manufacturing towns of England, and also 


For this purpose, in the early part of 1788, | 


| to parts abroad. Itis intended to print and bind the 
| particulars of all the patents since No. 1 was granted 
| in 1617. From this date to the passing of the new 


| to 14,359, being on an average 235 patents for each 
year, and the increase in the number at the present 
| time is seen by the comparison of that number with the 


| 3,045 patents granted in a recent year. It is evident | 


that it must be a labour of considerable time for in- 
ventors to search through all this mass of material in 
| order to discover if any ove has preceded him. In 
order to save this trouble and expense, a series of 
small books, which sell at 6d. each, are in course of 
| preparation: each of these contains a complete list, 
and brief description of the patents of each class. 
There have already been published abridgements of 
the specifications connected with sewing and em- 
broidery, drain-tiles and pipes, mauufacture of iron, 


Act in 1852, the number of patents granted amount | 


throughout, without departing from the harmony of 
} antecedent examples; and st the present moment 
| they are peculiarly interesting and instructive, requir- 
ing very little depth of architecture] lore to distin- 
guish the vandalism of modern repairs and innova- 
tions from the schooled elegance of the original out- 
| line, both in design and workmanship. 
Notwithstanding that all the opportunities of study 
| and improvement were before the eyes of the arebi- 
tect, and within eesy reach of his mind, the progress 
of reviving the Pointed Style was very slow and 
incongruous. He began to build again in the medi- 
eval character, without understanding one outline or 
feature, or studying to know the reason why it should 
be so delineated. This is evidenced by the misappli- 
cation of many detwils in the new Githic. The 
mystery which wants solution is, how a man requiring 
snch a general fund of knowledge and scholastic disci- 


naval architecture and propelling, preservation of pline to learn the ap; lication of Greek and Roman 


food. It needs but a glance at this department of 
the Brompton Museum, to feel sure that what is now 
here is but the germ of a large and useful collection, 
which will show the progress of our mechanical skill, 
and where in course of time we shall be able, by an ex- 
amination of the models, &c. here placed, to trace the 
progress of spinning from the time of the ancient dis- 
taff and spinning-wheel, to the most receut improve- 
ments, the progress of printing, &e. &e. No time 
should be Jost in getting specimens of the spinning- 
wheel, and the other machines connected with it, 
once such familiar features in our houses, but which 
are fast vanishing. There are a few of the old- 
fashioned hand-printing presses still remaining ; but 
we apprehend, that if spccimens are not soon secured, 
the existing examples will run a similar risk from the 
old iron merchants, as did Mr. Miller’s first steam- 
boat engine. 





RANDOM DESIGN. 

THE five centuries that elapsed between the time 
Anthemius built St. Sophia’s, at Constantinople, and 
the erection of Pisa Cathedral, by Buschetto, are 
called the Dark Ages of Architecture. Few records 
or remains of that period exist, and those positively 
referred to are not considered accurate. Very | ttle 
labour has been bestowed upon the research, partly 
from the want of means individually, and partly because 
the edifices of that time have been until lately unpo- 
pular,—not revived profess‘onally, in deference to 
the spirit of reviving ancient Greece and Rome. As 
some large cities were founded during these centuries, 
and the inhabitants were emigrants from countries 
where architecture had flourished and fallen off, it is 
naturally conclusive that their public buildings, parti- 
cularly 1 laces of worship, were erected with some 
degree of order; and, as they deeayed, were burned, 
or became otherwise unsafe, were rebuilt in an im- 
proved and eolarged manner. Change of climate 
would induce many departures from old forms, and 
the law of necessity is as absolute in design as in any 
other branch of human industry and taste. Moreover, 
men of talent have been known to deduce styles of 
architecture from the customs, habits, and dwellings 
of aboriginal people, far more suitable to their adopted 
countries than any, the most complete, combination 
of material elements left upon their native shores. 

It is difficult to understand why those ages cannot 
be called by a more enlightened name, when out of 
them appeared a style that adorned the greater part 
of Europe for several hundred years. This peculiar 
mode of construction wes suited nobly to the wants 
of the age,—improving, extending, expanding with 
human advancement, and becoming more costly and 
elaborate as the communities grew wealthier. It 
came to perfiction, according to some connoisseurs, 
at a certain stage, and then began to decline, although 
it is doubtful whether the last arrangement of con- 
structive composition was not as judicious as that of 
the so-called perfect section. If it were not so, it 
may be more in accordance with the spirit of that 
time ; and it is evident that architects, following 
successively in a beaten track, only introduced such 
impr vements as were warranted by their knowledge 
of these circumstances. They distinguished between 
the days when beads were thumbed, and those wherein 
the introduction of books into churches called aloud 
for light ; and accordingly the old loop-lancets grew 
longer and wider, until they filled up every gable and 
bay between the buttresses. 

There still remained some popular attachment to 
the expiring style, which is found in small parish 
churches or other edifices, either newly erected or 
rebuilt, after its general application ceased. Where 
the true principles were attended to, the result is very 
pleasing. The square windows, which (aceording to 
a well-known authority) are essentially Gothic, were 
' finished similarly to the latest period, and where 
larches were introduced they were depressed, on 
account of the lowness of walls, and the small pitch 
|of roofs. Rigid necessity produced economical work 


proportions to his designs, could dream of launching 
at once into, and carrying out, the most elaborate and 
intriate of all architectural studies, without any 
previcus preparetion, more than perhaps mere ocular 
inspection of such port‘ous, in a condensed style, 
as he thought suitable fir revival ? 

When the style began to be sought out and under- 
stocd, leaving Jess excuse for ignorance on the general 
outline, end when the architect commenced giving 
permanent specimens of his skill, it is surprising that 
he did not begin where his progenitors left off. In- 
stead thereof he went back some hundred years, and 
picked up those dark and austere designs of the first 
stage, thrown aside by the Medieval and Tudor archi- 
tects, and inconsistent with every sense of civilization. 
The Norman followed next, in point of succession, 
until it was exhausted and despised ; and even the 
Saxon character bes been attempted, where zeal 
mastered reason. Every round-about way was taken, 
to arrive at that perfection manifest in the latest 
spec'mens. And it was not until ceitain spirits, at 
great personal losses, produced several ¢xisting monu- 
ments on paper, with the measurements and mode of 
delineation, and gave sections to show the original 
method of cerrying ont the whole construction, that 
any ajproach even to mere truthfu'ness was made. 
Still, with all this instruction, aud every proof of its 
not being applicable, the original L ncet style, pro- 
ducing a mere twilight within walls, is vigorously 
obtruded upon the public by many. It is lauded as 
beautiful and approprate, and recommended as the 
most suitable for ecclesiastical purposes, by those 
whose imagin: tion cannot distinguish between an age 
when few Englishmen could read books, and that 
wherein reading is become almost universal. 

Passing over the frippery of what is called the 
Dehased and the ioterwixture of various sections of 
the Pointed style by modern artists, without any 
notice of what might have been done, there is more 
than sufficient now before the world, of random design, 
to call for observation. Though it may be lawful to 
improve and extend the details applied by former 
architects, and to vary legitimately every break, 
base, evtrance, and roof, nothing can warrant 
a direct violation of these rules, which, from the 
improved state of art, are considered to belong ex- 
clusively to certsin orders, and do not admit of inter- . 
mixture, without exciting dissatisfaction. This is 
strangely remarkeble where the Norman Gothic is 
confounded with Roman architecture, and the very 
outlines interwoven with each other, as may be seen 
in many warehouses and new mansions of the present 
day. Indeed, the matter is nondescript where semi- 
Gothie, Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Elizwbethan, 
rise, story above story, until a Babs] is produeed, from 
which the seriptural one ouly differed in magnitude. 
Architraves are returned at the very door-step without 
a plinth, and similarly on window-sills and strings, 
and they abut segmental arches without any springing 
resistance (wh'ch is Gothic) in Italian buildings. The 
Norman decorations are also introduced into [taliar 
doors, which are sunk and moulded iu Gothie splay 
at a vast expense, loking far more unsatisfactory 
when the puerile novelty becomes more fomil'ar to 
the eye, than the easy recesses of legitimate architec- 
ture, which admits of ornament sufficient to relieve 
As for passing off such random 
By zautine, 


it from sameness. 
designs under the general name of 
be equally judicions to assign some 
nositive class for the nonsuch house of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Sometimes long pilasters run up 
three stories of deeply-sunk windows, crowned with 
arches, over which is what may be meant ‘or an attic, 
on a plain surface of wall. These gigantic niches are 
anything but pleasing, at a distance conveying & 
notion of one very lofi.y story within, being com para- 
ble only with theatrical apertures for the admission 
of immense framework. Again, there are three 
awfully frowning cornices to many buildings, one to 
the ground story, and the third to the attic ! Common 
sense alone would suggest coping for an attic, what- 
ever may be the tas'e for crowning the ground story. 
) 


it would 
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Still there are admirers who dogmatize these errors as | 
excellent in design; and it is not until some well- 
executed fucade arises alongside the meretricious com- 
position, and popularly shames it out of expression, 
that amatenrs acknowledge their oversight, by the 
usual method practised in sophisticated pedantry— 
silence. 

Amongst modern buildings may be noticed several 
banks, which have every appearance of club-houses, 
and excellent club-house fronts they seem, whether 
copied or worked out laboriously, It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that there is a first-class specimen of 
a bank in King-street, Manchester ; its appearance at 
once indicating the purport of its business. Few 
designers seem to keep this object in view ; and hence, 
being wholly occupied by producing a handsome 
facade, the work is brought to a close withont any 
specific expression. The purport of the edifice should 
engross the mind, and if that be so satisfactorily im- 
pressed on the imagination that it is never forgotten 
when producing the outline and its details, there is 
every chance of arriving at what cannot be mistaken 
as to its appropriation. However, the style adopted | 
at the first must be carried forward faithfully, even | 
to its minutest details, without borrowing from others | 
of a different class. In order to be able easily to ac- 
complish this, it is necessary that the designer should | 
be intimately acquainted with all the orders, styles, | 
changes, and improvements in existence, both from | 
books and by copying every example within his 
reach. Without these two conditions the design will 
be random, and the production displeasing to every 
person of taste and judgment. 

Many instances may be cited where new elevations | 
do not represent what they really are, but rather im- | 
press a beholder with opinions quite the contrary. It 
is true that those temporary constructions lately set 
up for exhibitions required a great latitude of idea, 
and, on account of the materials used, do not come 
within the range of ordinary practice. Indeed, it is 
scarcely architecture, any further than that required 
in the erection of hot-honses on a gigantic scale, but | 
rather belongs to some department of engineering. 
As for design, that is out of the question, unless 
arches incapable of self-maintenance, if not iron-bound, | 
and wings like the stables of an aristocrat’s hall, have 
auy pretensions thereto. The circular transept of | 
Hyde-park, raised intentionally to preserve some 
trees from being lopped, has rendered it necessary 
that in future all such buildings should have circular 
roofs. They are suitable enough for their temporary 
purposes, and as such should be classed by themselves ; | 
but they are as far removed from true architecture, as 
a pavilion, a monster circus, or any other moveable 
place of shelter. 

Two questions are asked, which, though very simple 
and well known, are sufficiently important to be 
repeated here. Why do the Classical, Grecian, and 
Roman remains look, on revival, so sublime, solid, 
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such pursuits, and carrying our inquiries to the dim 
past. The great Creator and Ruler of the world has 
so ordered the affairs of man that things every day 
return again as in a perpetual cycle, the past repro- 
ducing itself in the present with only slight exterual 
alteration; but in reality and thoroughly the kernel 
remains the same it was before. Therefore, when 
people do set themselves to study the past, not for a 


'C. Price, Messrs. Slade and Nicholson, and Mr. 
Mayer’s collection. On the opposite side, one case 
of Mr. Mayer’s, containing a variety of medizval 
works, and three cases of gold and silver work, ob- 
tained chiefly through the energy and liberal assist- 
ance of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell.” 

On Friday, the historical section met in the Town 
Hall, under the presidency of the Bishop of Chester. 





| in the Music-hall. 


mere superficial acquaintance with it, but to kuow it | The first paper read was by the Rev. F. Grosvenor, 
as it was—to see how it lived, moved, breathed, and) on the “ History of St. John’s Church.” Mr. 
had its being—to understand it in its temper, and | Grosvenor supposed that the first religious house was 
circumstances, and inward Ji’e, those persons do get, erected on the spot now occupied by the present 
if they pursue the task with application, a certain sort | church about the year 906. The Rev. W. H. Gunner, 
of prescience for the future, from that acquaintance | M.A., secretary of the section, then read extracts 
with the past. from a paper on the “ Illustrations of Magic in the 

Mr. Markland and Sir Charles Anderson also! Middle Ages,” by the Rev. Jas. Raine, jun., anda 
addressed the meeting. Papers were read in the | paper on the “Catalogue of Books in Winchester 
evening. On Wednesday morning, in the Section of College Library, from Richard II. to Henry VI.,” 
Antiquities, Professor Earle read a paper on ancient contributed by himself. 
uames of places and things in Cheshire. In the Inthe section of antiquities, E. Guest, Esq., D.C.L., 
Architectural Section, Mr. J. H. Parker read a paper | presided, and the first paper was read by Mr. J. A. 
on St. John’s Church, Chester, an ancient Norman, Picton, on the “Primitive Condition and Early 
structure, built about the middle of the eleventh cen- | Settlement of South Lancashire and North Cheshire, 
tury. The paper had reference to the architectural | with the Physical Changes which have taken place.” 
features of the building, its history being reserved for Mr. Picton concluded an interesting paper, by a 
another paper. An adjourament took place, and the reference to the spread of civilisation and commerce, 
members proceeded to inspect the building, and Mr. as exhibited in Liverpool, which would, he trusted, 
Parker pointed out the distinguishing features of this continue to extend for the good of the present and 
noble pile. future generations. : 

At half-past six the annual dinner of the Institute, In the architectural section, a paper was read by 
presided over by Lord Talbot de Malahide, was held; Mr. J. H. Parker, on the “ Architecture of the 
, Cathedral ;”’ andjone by the Rev. Charles Hartshorne, 


Sant : 

On Thursday, the meeting visited the Art-Treasnres | on “ Carnarvon C istle,” with re'erence to Flint and 
Exhibition at Manchester, Mr. Geo. Scharf, having | other castles in W ales. F 
on the previous evening given some particulars as to | Liverpool was visited on Saturday, and rae geetls 
its formation, and a review of some of the works it | the Welsh castles on Monday. Reference to what 


comprises. | In the course of his address, he gave | took place there will be found ia the next article. 


some facts communicated by Mr. J. B. bea) . . 
reference to the Museum of Ornamental Art. ‘‘ The a ee F 
Museum of Ornamental Art, which forms so import- AN INDIVIDU AL V TEW OF THE CHESTER 
ant a feature in the Art Treasures Exhibition, at CONGRESS. 

Manchester, originated in the idea of collecting Berore going to Chester, I recreated myself with 
together the most remarkable relics of the Middle | a short tour in North Wales, and enjoyed the con- 
Ages aud the Renaissance, somewhat on the plan |templation of those beauties that existed long before 
(as it was expressed in the prospectus) of the Hétel| the monuments—the work of man’s hands—which 
Cluny, at Paris. How far anything resembling the | are the especial study of the archeologist. The 
Hétel Cluny could be obtained in an open space | journey brought me in contact with many works of 
about 600 feet long and 104 feet wide, may at) the present time, and I must be candid enough to 
once be conceived by those who are acquainted with | acknowledge, even at the risk of being accused of 
the picturesque arrangement of that fine old mansion | heresy, that whatever may be the amount of beauty 





and its contents. Thus the original idea of forming | existing in the memorials of the past, the works of 


rooms, illustrative of various epochs of art, appeared | the preseut day are productive of more good to man- 
out of the question ; and the only object which the | kind, and, as evidence of the might of man’s mind, 
directors had in view was, to form a museum as | glorify “ Him who gave it.” 

simple as possible in its plan, and calculated not only | 1 was led into these reflections by a contemplation 
to interest the general public, but to be of some ser- | of Valle Crucis Abbey and a visit to the Dinorwic 
vice in placing before the eye a chronological series | Slate Quarry, belonging to Mr. Asshton Smith, at 
of the several arts therein illustrated. Before pro- | Llanberris. The heads of the former, when at the 


| ceeding further, it may be well to state, that with 


aud awe-inspiring ; and how is it that the eye is not | the exception of the promise of the Meyrick col- 
dissatisfied with their introduction into many build- | lection, nothing had been done towards forming the 
ings for modern usages? How is it that the Pointed museum by the Ist of November, 1856, on which 


style, in its complete condition, strikes the mind with 
astonishment and admiration? Because they possess 
concord, unity, and singleness of design. Many monu- 
ments exist to prove this on a large scale; but the 
lanthorn of Demosthenes, and several Medieval fonts 
and their canopies, exemplify the assertion in very 


reduced proportions. Similar to any ordinary inves- | 
tigation, the irregularities which cause displeasure in | 


modern buildings will be found, if properly traced 
out, to originate in a want of discrimination, caused 
by neglecting to consult the principles of art,—pro- 
bably the fusdamental ones. Under such circum- 
stances, a great mavy varieties will be produced, and 
none of a permavent description, which will ever 


assist in making progress ; unless, as an absurd argu- | 


ment, they convince men of errors to be avoided. The 
most elaborate details, beautifully wrought out and 


decorated, cannot save a composition from being a) 


failure, under such negligence. But if committees, 


who have some responsibility in the matter, were | 


to act with strict impartiality, and call in qualified 
professional assistance to guide their decisious, very 
few specimens of random design would disgrace the 
country. Francis SULLIVAN, 





THE CHESTER CONGRESS OF THE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

THE first meeting was held in the Town-hall, on 
Tuesday, the 21st, Lord Talbot de Malahide, presiding. 
The Bishop of Chester welcomed the Institute to the 
City, also the Rev. Canon Slade, and Mr. Hieklin. 
The Bishop of Oxford, on the part of the Institute, 
replied, aud in the conrse of his address, said, J 
believe that my reverend friend and brother, the Lord 
Bishop of Chester feels that he has done well in wel- 
coming such a society as this ; because, after all, there 
is far more than the mere gratification of a somewhat 
idle curiosity in groping in the dust of antiquity in 


| day Mr. Waring commenced his duties at Man- 
| chester; even then, many precious days were lost 
| for want of any office for the department, and the 
| necessary requirements for work having to be set 
|on foot. Indeed, the difficulties to be overcome at 
, the commencement were great, and were increased by 
the evident lukewarmness of several of the committee 
| —in regard to this section of the museum — and the 
secret as well as open discouragement thrown in our 
, way by the illiberal spirit of several influential men— 
‘in London and elsewhere—who ought to have been its 
most active supporters.” The aid of Mr. Robert Dad- 
ley, who had rendered good service at the Medizeval and 
| Renaissance Courts at Sydenham, was secured, and 
shortly afterwards that of Mr. Chaffers. The speaker 
afterwards gave some account of the general arrange 
ment of the museum. “ Tn ten large glass cases, 14 feet 
| by 7 feet, on the right hand side as we enter, are placed 
| the government contribution, Lord Hastings’ Majolica, 
the Soulages collection, and the Meyrick ivories, &e. ; 
five cases government contribution, one Lord Hastings, 
three Soulages, and one Meyrick. There is but little 
system observable in this series, owing to the neces- 
sity of keeping the several contributions separate. 
Ten other large cases, to the left on entering, contain 
| those private contributions which were placed un- 
reservedly at Mr. Waring’s disposal. The several 
sets are, in these eases, mapped according to their 
material, and were arranged, as far as time and the 
nature of the cases would allow, in chronological 
order, the main divisions being glass, enamel, Euro- 
pean porcelain, Oriental porcelain, European pottery 
(principally Majolica), metal work generally, the 
precious metals, sculpture (small), in bronze, wood, 
terra cotta, &c., and lastly works in ivory. Beyond 
this point, on each side, is the armour and arms. 


height of their power, raised a structure from the 
contributions of the faithful, to retain within its walls 
| those subservient to its authority, and to bestow its 
| dole to the wretched without. The proprietor of the 
|latter employs 2,300 men, retained at a cost of 
'10,000/. per month. A German gentleman whom I 
met at Llauberris told me that he bad come to pur- 
chase slates, aud that a cargo which he was about to 
purchase would consist of about 120,000 or 130,000 
slates, and the value would be 230/.; and when we 
_cousider that the quarry is said to return its proprietor 
| @ net annual income of 70,000/. how vast must be the 
ramifications of commerce, and how great must be 
the employmeot created to produce this result. I 
think if the other members of the Archwological 
Institute are equally candid, they will acknowledge 
the same feelings, more especially after the visit to 
the modern Liverpool and the Niagara, with the 
‘cable that is to unite us with our Anglo-Saxon 
brethren. Well might the Bishop of Oxford, in his 
eloquent address at the first meeting on Tuesday, 
have rejoiced that “while we conserved the monu- 
| ments of the past, we were ahead of all other nations 
_in adopting the newest of the new.” In a paper like 
the Builder, devoted to the improvement of the 
| present, I need not hesitate to express a gratification 
}at that advancement of science connected with the 
‘increase of the material interests and physical condi- 
‘tion of mankind. 
My first day in Chester was tinctured with regret 
| that there should be two institutions of the same 
character in existence. Ten years ago our Institute 
visited Norwich, and this year the Archeological 
Association follows in our footsteps. Nine years ago 
that society investigated Chester, and now we tread 
ithe same path. But judging from the papers and 
discussions that we had, they bad left us plenty of 
/room for surmise and conjecture. Whether the 
| places possessing antiquarian interest are so few, or 
whether there is a disinclination in many places to 








The Meyrick collection on the south, and other con- | receive us, I cannot help now feeling that the interests 
tributors on the north side. In the next three bays, | of archzeology would be best served by the two 
_up to the transept, are placed the bookbindings of Sir | societies uniting ; and surely this might be accom- 
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plished by one of those compromises of which life is 
a continued series. 

We were certainly well received by the authorities 
of the place, but the beginning of the meeting was 
the dullest of the dull. In the evening of the first 
day we assembled to hear a paper by Mr. Salt, on 
the “Progress of Henry III.” It is to be re- 
gretted that gentlemen who display such wonderful 
powers of research, should not understand the ne- 
cessity of popularising their productions. Here was 
a memoir in three volumes listened to with the most 
somnolent weariness, until the Bishop of Oxford 
came to the rescue, and in a few remarks pointed out 
the salient features of the essay, and with consum- 
mate tact extracted from it certain points with which 
he played with considerable humour, which broke up 
the audience, and sent them home cheerful and con- 
tented. On Wednesday, the 22nd, we had a paper 
from Mr. Earl, of Oxford, which led to a very 
interesting discussion on the origiu of names and 
words. 

In the afternoon we visited the church of St. John, 
under the guidance of Mr. Parker, who had previously 
read a paper on that structure. I think he had not 
given so much attention to this subject as he generally 
does, for the corrections from the local antiquaries 
were very frequent. 


The same day Mr. Scharf, a model for all lecturers, 


gave us a fluent and eloquent address, which might be 
termed “‘a guide for archeologists to view the Art 


Treasures at Manchester,” and on our visit there the | 


following day it was found of great advantage to the 
members of the Institute. 

The annual dinner took place in the evening, and 
nothing could have been more dull and dreary. Mr. 
Hicklin was the only speaker whose remarks could 
boast of an idea, the oratory of the other speakers 
being of that class of which “ unaccustomed as I am ” 
and “‘ I regret that it has not fallen into abler hands” 
may be considered the type. 

On Thursday we visited Manchester, and on Satur- 


At the former place, had it not been for our member, 
Mr. Scharf, we should have been quite unconscious 


that there was such a body as an executive committee, | 
This | 
was felt by many members of the Institute, as the | 


general commissioner, or any other officer. 


eommittee and secretaries of that body took a lively 
interest in, and did materially aid the promoters of the 
Art Treasures Exhibition in furthering the object 
they had in view. Gratitude is said to be a lively 


sense of favours to be received, and as it is expected 


there is nothing more to be obtained from the future, 


our body did not receive the courtesy of an acknow- | 


ledgment. 

From Liverpool, where the Cunards Company 
placed the “‘ Satellite” at our disposal, we proceeded 
to Speke Hall, a beautiful specimen of domestic 
architecture of the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Watt was a most liberal host, and we were all 
delighted with “y* faire ladye,” who did receive us 
with much grace. 


modern buillding, St. George’s Hall, and in the 


evening we attended, at the Town Hall, a conversa- | 
zione of the Historic Society of Lancashire and | 


Cheshire, who had invited a brilliant assembly to 
meet us, and to contribute to whose enjoyment no 
pains seemed to be spared. A band of music was 
provided for those who could find more pleasure in 
dancing than in dry historic lore. 

This day abounded in enjoyment, and 


congress. On Monday we visited Carnarvon, where 
Mr. Hartshorne gave us a very interesting account of 
the building of the Castle. His remarks were valuable 
because authentic, he having by dint of great rescarch 
obtained the records and accounts, even down to 


the name of the blacksmith, and the amount of his | 


bill. But Mr. Hartshorne has caused considerable 
annoyance to many natives of those parts, because 
his statement has destroyed one of the pet tra- 
ditions that Edward the Second was born in the Eygle 
Tower ; his documents clearly proving that the king 
himself built it, having for the architect one Jobn 


connection with archeology and the Institute. 
described at the commencement of this communica- 


fion were renewed and strengthened. 
gigantic monument of Stephenson’s genius should be 


in ruins when that mysterious but ingniring New | 


Zealander makes his appearance, and if the fragments 
do not excite his admiration for its beauty, like the 


remains of some Gothic building, he will be com- | 
pelled to acknowledge that we were not a degenerate | 


race, but that we have left memorials showing that 
the mighty minds of this time achieved almost 
miraculous triumphs over matter, not for their own 
glory, but the advantage of their fellow creatures. 





| 








We then went to the George at Bangor, where the 


| kind and attentive hostess had provided a repast for 
us that would have shamed many establishments in 
London. O that the innkeepers of England would 
learn a little civilization from their brethren in Wales ! 


| We afterwards visited Conway, where we were again 


instructed by Mr. Hartshorne. On Tuesday Mr. 


| Pettit read a paper on Nantwich, and an excursion 


| was afterwards formed to visit that spot, but by this 
time many members had departed. Saturday at 
Liverpool and Monday at Carnarvon were two bright 
and enjoyable days of the week’s meeting, but beyond 


this, dulness was the general characteristic ; and with- | 


out some effort is made, either by fusion with the 
, other society, or by making our visits to ground that 
has not already been explored, we shall lose our 
| position, and the proceedings of the Institute will 
| not be regarded with that interest which has hitherto 
marked them. F. S. A. 


| 





ASSUMED COST OF THE PROPOSED 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


| In a pamphlet recently published, entitled “ Re- | 


marks on the Designs Proposed for the New Govern- 
ment Offices,” by a Practical Man (Ridgway, Picca- 
| dilly), the writer gives some broad calculations as to 
the probable cost of the land and proposed buildings, 
which may interest our readers. He says :— 


built upon belonging to the Government, comprise 
{ 


Foreign Office: about 16,000 sqnare yards will be 
obtained from the Thames, within the proposed river 


“ OF the whole area pointed out by the chief com- | 
missioner, the existing buildings and the ground un- | 


| about 18,000 square yards, including the small angle | 
taken from the south parade, opposite the present | 


There is no doubt that an experienced architect 
would be able to give a very near estimate for build- 
ings, in the style required, to cover 50,000 square 
yards of ground. The blue books, however, give us 
some clue for ourselves; and it appears that it has 
cost about 60/. per square yard of the ground on 
which they actually stand, to erect the buildings of 
the new palace at Westminster as we now see them 
finished, exclusive of the purchase of ground and other 
incidentals not being actual constructions; but this 
price includes the furnishing, and a considerable 
| extent of splendid interior decoration. 

The estimates made a year or two since for the 
| new public offices and official residences to be erected 
around Downing-street were, however, at the rate of 
only 12/. per square yard of building. Allowing for 
the character of the architecture now contemplated, 
we shall not be very far wrong, under all circum- 
stances, probably, in assuming that 30/. per square 
yard of the ground which the buildings are actually to 
occupy will be the cost of erecting the new Govern- 
ment Offices on the chosen site. 

The second item of the estimate will thus be 
50,000 square yards of buildings at 30/., amouating 
to 1,500,0002. 

If then, to the million and a half for purchase of 
property and clearing the ground, and to an equal 
amount for the buildings, we add half a million for 
| fittings, and furniture, and paving, sewerage, gas and 
water supplies, contingencies, &e., we shall get a total 
of three and a half millions sterling as the ultimate, 
and, it is believed, the maximum, expenditure for the 
new offices.” 

This is irrespective of the cost of approaches, and 
| improvement of the neighbourhood. 











wall, and some 20,000 square yards consist of streets | 


and public thoroughfares, leaving 60,000 square yards, | CORRESPONDENCE ON THE DESIGNS FOR 


caused | 
us to forget the dulness of the previous days of our | 


guineas per yard. 


We left Carnarvon to view the Tubular and Sus- | 
pension Bridges, and here the feelings that I have 
| street, Duke-street, Charles-street, &e., and comparing 


If the former | them with the above, it can hardly be said that the 


or 540,000 superficial feet of ground, covered with | 
| buildings and their appurtenances, which must be 
| purchased under the compulsory powers of an Act of 
day we were received at Liverpool—a great distinction. | 


Parliament. The preceding areas, always given in 
round numbers, make up the total of 234 acres, or 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

| Srr,—I beg to be allowed to offer a few plain re- 
| marks on the competition for the Government Offices. 
[ am not myself a competitor, but I have watched 
the competition with interest. In common with the 


| 


114,000 square yards of ground to work upon. | profession generally, I have been for the last few 


“The price of the ground to be purchased will 
probably average about 25/. per square yard. 
valuation is obtained by data, to be found in blue 


books of the last two or three years; consequently | 


the first item of an estimate will be 60,000 square 
yards at 25/., being 1,500,0002. : 


reclaiming the land from the river by the proposed 
embankment. 

It is believed that this item of 1,500,0007. for 
purchase of property and clearing the ground, is put 
at a high figure; but it is far better to look a diffi- 
culty in the face at the very outset. We ought to 


| know the worst, as we have then no dread of unfore- 


seen expenses occurring afterwards. 
one judge for himself. 
The estimated cost of the block of buildings on 


But let every 


é oi, | the south side of Bridge-street, Westminster, covering 
On our return to Liverpool, we visited that fine | 


about 2,100 square yards of ground, is 170,0007., or 
upwards of 80/. per yard. 

The valuation of the houses on the north side of 
this same Bridge-street is 70,000/. for 1,735 square 
yards, or more than 40/. per yard. 

A site lately proposed for St. Margaret’s church, 
at the corner of Tothill-street, and frontimg on the 
Broad Sanctuary, containing 1,500 square yards, was 
valued at 45,0007., or 30/. per yard. 

It would require 180,000/. to pay for the houses 
and properties on both sides of Bridge-street, Lam- 


beth, at the east end of the present Westminster | 


Bridge: the buildings and their appendages cover 
8,754 square yards of ground; the cost beiug, there- 


| fore, more than 20/. per yard. 


The sum of 110,000/. is the price of a block in 
Old Palace-yard, between Poet’s Corner and A bingdon- 
street, covering 6,400 square yards; being 17/. per 
yard. 

The estimated expense of the property for the 
approaches on the Middlesex side of the proposed 


| bridge across the Themes, from the Horseferry-road 
ito Lambeth Palace, is 200,000/., for 24,000 square 
de Briton, a name calling up pleasant associations in | 


yards of houses and buildings, being about eight 


Considering the valuable nature of the buildings 
in Bridge-street, Great George-street, Parliament- 


| average of 25/. per square yard is too high. 
When these remarks were commenced, not the 
| least idea of making estimates was entertained; but 
| it seems almost impossible to engage in a practical 
investi¢ation of such a subject as this, without in- 
variably asking ourselves, ‘ What will it cost ?’—and 
following up this vein of inquiry, and having cleared 
the ground and prepared for laying the foundations 
of our New Government Offices, an attempt must be 
| made to find out the expense of erecting them. 


This | 


a sum which would | 
cover the contingencies of clearing the ground, and | 


weeks looking anxiously for the report of the judges. 
I have also been waiting for some expression of the 
judgment which the profession at large is to pass 
upon the award. Critics will be unwilling to say 
much until the report appears, but it seems to me 
that we may wait too long even for the report. Oar 
silence may be taken as if it were our consent. The 
publication of the report may, perhaps, be staved off 
| till the very end of the parliamentary session, so as 
ito let the matter be what is called “ smuggled” 
| through the House of Commons, and put out of sight 
| before any one has time to object. Notwithstanding 
ithe want of the report then, let me point out one 
| thing, at least, which puzzles me very much. I re- 
{member the competition for the Houses of Parlia- 
| ment, and the pre-eminence of one design over all the 
irest. ‘There is almost always one pre-eminent design 
|in every competition. I certainly think the compe- 
| tition for the Government Offices was no exception to 
the rule. At any rate I know, that a very great 
many of the profession, and the public of every 
degree, will join me in saying, that for excellence of 
| plan, grandeur of exterior, refined and Classical finish 
of detail, eesthetical good taste, and suitability of 
' style for the purpose and site No. 112, “ Omicron,” 
stood out alone. For confirmation of what I say, I 
‘need only refer to the intelligent and impartial 
critique of the Builder itself. But where is this 
design now? If the deliberations of the judges went 
so far as to reverse the judgment of the public (if you 
will allow me to use the expression) which placed this 
| design first, surely it is singular that it should receive 
| no acknowledgment at all, not even a seventh prize. 
We cannot imagine that on grounds of merit, No. 112, 
should be seriously put below Nos. 17, 126, and the 
Gothie 54. 
| No. 99, “ Delta,” is another design left in an in- 
comprehensible position. It may have set out on an 
injudicious idea, but that was at least a grand idea, 
and the public and the profession acknowledged it as 
such, and paid a great deal of attention to it. And 
this design is nowhere. 

One test which we may safely apply to the award 
isthis. The present exhibition of the selected designs 
ought to show better and not worse than the former 
exhibition of the whole. It ought to show a very great 
deal better too, as if the jewels were separated from 
the dross. But I regret to express the fact, that to 
my eye the selected designs make but a very inferior 
show indeed. The ‘spirré of the competition, instead 
of being concentrated, is somehow absent. Nos. 112, 
99, 69, 41, 109, if no others, are sadly missed, while 
some of the honoured ones seem as much de trop. 

I cannot help remarking what a singular idea it is 
to consider the treatment of the two Offices as one 
edifice (adopted by the great mass of competitors) as 

ja “difficulty.” On the contrary, in the opinion of 
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naiion was the very thing to be cousidered an advan- 
tage. Aud some such combination, I am sure, 
must be the first step towards carrying out the two 


THE BUILDER. 


almost the whole profession and public, that eombi- | most rich, that they might turn them into battle- | wall above these arches is pierced by lance-pointed, 


‘fields. This was pre-eminently the case with Italy. 
| He had seen the most direful neglect and destraction 
of works of art in Verona: in Venice he had seen 





|clerestory windows. On the exterior side of the 
southern aisle there is a range of confessionals, each 
| having a separate entrance from the aisle, and also 


first premium designs, if they are ever to be carried pictures by Tintoret hanging in rags from holes made from a corridor which runs along the south wall of 


out at all. I look upon the “ difficulty” as the most 
unfortunate confession the judges could have possibly 
made, 


by bomb-shells. It might be said, “ We cannot help 
all this. We cannot drive the Austrians out of Italy ; 
| and we cannot keep the Italians quiet without guns.” 


If the report clears up all this, I think it will get | But at least something might be done—more than 
over a very serious “ difficulty ” indeed. But, whatever | we are all doing. He would recommend those who lor, 
may be dove, I hope the profession will lose no time travelled, and who loved art, never to have copies as the nave, with side chapels corresponding in wide- 


in letting its opinion be heard (whatever it may be) | 


through your columns and other chaunels. Members | 
of Parliament are no doubt looking for this all this | 


made of already-copied pictures : there were numbers 
of the finest pictures scarcely known that had never 
been copied, and that might be shot-riddled next 


time to envble them to form their opinion ; and, if we month. The reputation of many oft-copied pictures 
complain after their approval of the transaction bas arose maivly from the fact that they were easy to be 
been passed, they will simply tell us we are too late.* seen, not because they were the best: those to which 


Aw Earty Member OF THE INSTITUTE. 





he had referred would have to be sought. He now 
‘came to the last point—the distribution of art. It 
| must be evident that the way in which works of art 


ON THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART. | were, on the whole, most useful to the nation to 
On this subject Mr. Ruskin has recently delivered | which they belonged, must be by their collection in | rick-street, is a residence for the clergymen connected 
two lectures at the Manchester Atheneum. In the public galleries, when these galleries were properly with the church. This building is in the Anglican 
course of the first, as reported in the Courier, the | managed. He hoped we should see the time when style, with projecting bays and pointed roof. It is of 
lecturer said: — All economy, whether of states, | there would be a large and serviceable gallery in every brick, with polished stone labels and dressings. The 


households, or individuals, is the art of managing | 
labour. The want and suffering that are so prevalent 

are the result of improvidence and indolence. Our | 
restricted use of the word “ economy,” as if it meat 

spending or saving, was a mistake. This use of the | 
word was not English, it was bad Greek, and wi rse 
sense. Economy means the wise management of 
labour, the applying of it rationally, preserving its 
produce carefully, and distributing its predace season- 
ably. In true economy there is a balanced division | 
between the objects of utility and splendour. He, 
should address them chiefly on the laws by which best | 
to grow in our national garden trees and fruits plea- | 
sant to the sight, and, in no forbidden sense, desira- 
ble to make men wise. A nation’s labour well applied 
is amply sufficient to provide its whole population 
with food and comfortable clothing; but the good | 
application is everything. We complain of the diffi- | 
culty of finding work for our men: the real difficulty | 
is in finding men for our work. It is our inactivity | 


principal town in the kingdom. Much also must be 
done by private possession. The object of the 
Government should be to collect the works of dead 
masters, in public galleries, while encouragement 
should be given by private individuals to living 
masters, and the way to do this was to keep down the 
prices as much as we could. In doing this we 
should produce two effects: we should make painters 
supply more pictures, if they wished to make 
money ; and we should bring good painters more 
within the reach of persons of moderate income. 
Another and a most important means of distributing 
art was by the permanent decoration of public build- 


ings. The best way of bringing forward young men 
_ who wanted practice was to employ them, under great 
' masters, in this kind of work. Of the class of struc- 


tures in which this decoration might be especially 
carried out were schools, buildings for the meeting of 
trade guilds, and almshouses. In schools, the walls 
might be covered with paintings illustrating the great 


and not our hunger that ruins us. Precisely the same | facts of past ages ; in the houses of guilds, with inci- 


laws of economy which apply to the cultivation of a | 


dents showing the services which men belonging to 


farm will apply to the cultivation of a province. The | trade had rendered to their country; and in alms- | ’ 
same principles which are right in the administration | houses, with pictures recalling events most interesting 6,000/. The architects are Messrs. Lockwood and 


of a few fields are right in the administration of a | 


country. Idleness does not cease to be ruinous 


| to those who were likely to inhabit them. 
Both these points, the establishment of a public | 


_the edifice. The width of the nave is 38 feet clear 
_ within the pillars. The aisles are each 12 feet wide, 
making the inside width of the church 62 feet, while 
it measures 90 feet to the extreme width of the con- 
fessional corridor, The chancel is of the same width 
hess to the side aisles. It is more fully ornamented 
than the body of the church. The eastern or high 
‘altar window is 22 fect wide: its chief feature is a 
St. Catherine’s wheel. The floor of the chancel aud 


“side chapels will be of oak, Spanish chesnut, and other 
| faney woods, arranged in geometrical designs. This 
| floor was originally made for the late Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and was designed to occupy a conspicuous place 
| at Alton Towers. On the north side of the charch, 
, Which extends between Park-lane and South Frede- 


whole of these structures have been built from designs 
‘made by Mr. E. W. Pugin. The contractors are 
Messrs. Thomas Haigh and Co. of this town. 

|  Cleckheaton.—The corner stone of a new Con- 
gregational chapel, at Moor End, was laid by Mr. F. 
Crossley, on the 17th ult. The new structure will 
_be approached by a flight of steps, leading to a colon- 
nade of Corinthian columns, with arches over the 
supporting pediment. From the colonmade, access 
will be had to an inner vestibule, from which the 
‘ground floor and the galleries will be approached. 
The chapel is a parallelogram 100 feet by 60, with 
a gallery on three sides, and an organ recess and 
orchestra. The whole of the ground floor is to be 
occupied by pews, as also the galleries, with the ex- 
ception of a portion at the back, to be appropriated 
for Sabbath-school children; accommodation being 
provided for 1,600 people. Under the chapel will be 
' school-rooms for boys and girls, with class-rooms and 
other conveniences, whilst on the lower basement 
' provision will be made for the residence of the chapel- 
keeper, and the heating of the building. The cost of 
the edifice, exclusive of the ground, will be about 


Mawson, of Bradford. : 
Scarborough.—The Roman Catholic Church dedi- 


because it is extensive, nor labour to be productive | gallery in each provincial town, and the employment cated to St. Peter, now in course of erection at Toller- 
because it is universal. The “let alone” principle | of rising artists in decorating the walls of buildings | gate, frem the design of Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, 
was ruin: all discipline was interference. Mr. Ruskin | belonging to public companies, schools, &c. have been | and Goldie, of Sheffield, is progressing. The founda- 
applied this maxim to the goveroment of thecountry, | urged for many years by the Council of the Art- | tion-stone was laid during the autumn of last year, 
and passed on to consider the question, “ How are we | Union of London, in their annual Report, and cannot but the works were suspended during the severe 
to produce amongst us at any time the greatest | be too often referred to and insisted on. | Weather in winter, and have been resumed by the 





quantity of art intellect?” Artists have to be found, 
not made, A certain quantity of art intellect is pro- 
duced annually in every nation. The first thing to be 
done was the establishment of “trial schools” in 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS, 
Askern.—Campsall Church has been restored in- 


| contractor, Mr. William Falkingbridge, of Whitby, 
‘under the immediate direction of Mr. Maskell, clerk 
of the works. It is expected that the roofs will he 
‘covered by the end of October. The chureh is in the 


large towns for the development and cultivation of | teriorly, by repewing, repainting, decorating, &c. The Pointed style of the Geometric period. The dimen- 


this intellect. The most useful school was the work- 
shop of a great painter——see the example of the 
Italian masters. Mr. Ruskin laid great stress upon 
the importance to young artists of judicious criticism. 
The next thing was to train them to be in the noblest 
sense gentlemen, that their minds might see and feel 
the noblest and loveliest things. He was sorry to 
say this was of all parts of an artist’s education the 
most neglected amongst us. The want of this was 
visible in the pictures of even our greatest painters. 
The picture which most truly deserved the name of 
“art treasure” was that which had been painted by a 
good and wise man. No money could be better spent 
than in providing good education for artists. The 
next question was, “ How best to employ the genius 
we discover.” First, they should be set to various 
work; second, to easy work; and third, to produce 
lasting work. In the architects’ yards throughout 
England there were scores of men carving the same 
things. Their ideas were thus cramped, and they did 
not work so fast as the stone carvers who were at 
work on the musenm at Oxford, who each copied the 
flowers of the district for their capitals, and worked 
so fast that a saving of 30 per cent. was effected. 

In the course of his second lecture Mr. Ruskin 
urged that there was nothing in England in which 
money was so wasted as in building fine tombs; but 


provements have been least and the requirements 
most. Several old square pews have been taken 
away, and stalls substituted; but beyond this, and 
the cleansing of the monuments to the right of the, 
communion table, one ‘of which is a tablet by Flax- 
man, nothing has been done. The unsightliness of 
the chanctl roof is a great objection. It is apparently | 
a work of modern date. The roof bas been brought | 
so low, that, whilst it has partially covered the win- | 
dows, two or three of which have been filled in, it | 
completely mars the effect of the chancel arch, as seen _ 
on first entering the edifice. 


Liverpool.—The Roman Catholic Church of St. | 
Vincent de Paul, at the upper end of Park-lane, | 
approaches towards completion. ‘lhe masonry of the 
structure is now all but completed, while the other 
portions of the fabric are far advanced. The west, | 
front, or principal entrance, coincides with the line of | 
Park-lane. Tie western door is surmounted by a/ 
| window 18 feet wide and 32 feet high, divided into 
compartments by stone mullions, ‘terminating in| 





| lanceolated arches; and the whole combined into a 
| cluster of quatref il tracery. ‘The stone-work is exe- | 
cuted in rock-faced courses, of Upholland stone, with | 
| polished labels, quoins, and dressings. The central | 

window is surmouvted by a belfry and cope, reaching | 


chancel is the only part of the church where the im- | 


‘sions are as follow :—Internal space, 88 feet by 
53 feet, including aisles ; chancel, 27 feet by 22 feet. 
The arrangement of the plan is designed with refer- 
ence to the difficulties of the site, which necessitate 
the chancel being placed due south. It is proposed, 
therefore, in place of the usual altar-window, to light 
the apse by four lateral windows, the internal wall 
surface being reserved for decoration by fresco paint- 
ing. This arrangement is very common on the Conti- 
nent. The nave is separated from the aisles by an 
arcade, the columns being circular, with moulded 
capitals and arches of two orders supporting a clere- 
story of two-lighted windows ; the internal height 
being 50 feet. There is a sacristy, and adjoining to 
it a baptistry, opening by an arch to the aisle. The 
tower terminates the west aisle. It is only in con- 
templation by the present contract to build a por- 
tion of the tower. The aisles are terminated by 
chapels. The nave will be fitted up with open benches, 
and the aisles left open. ‘There will be a loft for an 
organ at the end opposite the chancel. A window 
filled with tracery will constitute the principal feature 


| in the Castle-road front. 


Buckie—The new Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Buckie, was opened on the 28th ult. The cost of the 
edifice, according to the Banffshire Journal, has been 
8,600/. 2,000/. of which were raised by the congre- 


true respect would be shown by rather preserving the | to the height of 120 feet from the ground. On each | gation, about 700/. or 800/. by ove lady, and about 
monuments which those departed had erected with | side of the great window is one filled in with tracery, |" equal sum by the bishop from his own private 


their own hands. ‘The living, in their work, should 
think constantly of its being serviceable to those who 
were to come atter; and it would-be the duty of these 
thankfully to receive what was so left, and not to 
thrust it aside as soon as they thought there was no 
use for it. The world had chosen, and still seemed 
to choose, those sputs where the treasures of art were 





* One consideration for the judges, namely, accordance 
or otherwise on the part of the designs with the instruc- 
ttons, may have been overlooked by our correspondent, 


These latter admit the principal light into the side 
aisles, the nave being chiefly lighted by the large 
window. In length from the western entrance to the 
eastern extremity of the chancel, the church internally 
is 150 feet: it is 56 feet high in the nave, and 49 
feet high in the chancel. There are side aisles on the 
south and north of the nave, divided off by octagonal 
pillars of Painswick stone, of which there are eight on 
each side, supporting lanceolate arches, the corbel 
springers of which are ornamented by carving. The 





| purse. The congregation do not much exceed 400 in 
| number. 








CERTIFICATES FoR District SURVEYORSHIPS.— 
At a meeting of the Board of Examiners of candi- 
dates for district surveyorships, on the 21st ultimo, 
the Board recommended to the‘ Council of the Institute 
for certificates, Messrs. M. D. Wyatt, Joseph Lavender, 
and R. G. Aitchison, jun, There were several other 
/ applicants, 
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THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
THE REPORT. 

WE have now the pleasure to lay before our 
readers, views of the two principal designs for 
the Government Offices, to which were awarded 

remiums of 800/. each—one, the design for the 


Var Office, by Mr. H. B. Garling, and the | 


other, the design for the Foreign Office and 
Residence, by Mr. H. E. Coe and Mr. H. H. 
Hofland. For information, as to the internal 
arrangements, we may refer to the notices of the 
exhibition at Westminster Hall, which appeared 
in our pages, where we have given a complete 
account of each of the designs. Mr. Garling’s 
design will be found described as No. 77, with 
the motto “ Fortiter et Fideliter,” at page 303 ; 
and Messrs. Coe and Hofland’s, as No. 94, with 
the motto “ Utilitas,” at page 314. It will be 
seen from these notices that the p/aus, in both 
cases, offered many points of interest as regards 
the purpose of the building. The particular 
offices of the departments of War and Foreign 
Affairs, we may remind our non-professional 
readers, were proposed to stand on a site to be 
obtained between Downing-street and Charles- 
street,~—the War Office to be next Parliament- 
street, and the Foreign Office at the other end, 
from which points our views are supposed to be 
taken. Mr. Garling’s design for the Foreign 
Office was also described by us. 
at the time, on the fact of the great resemblance 
in his designs to well-known buildings in Paris. 


Since we last referred to the subject of the 
competition, the report of the judges has been 
printed, as a portion of a return to an order of 
the House of Commons, for a copy of a letter 
addressed by the First Commissioner of Works 
to the Lords of the Treasury, on the 30th of 
June, furnishing his report of proceedings with 
a copy of the particulars given to the a 
titors. The « Report” of the judges supplies 
nothing more than we have printed in the list 
of the designs to which premiums had been 
awarded,* and in the matter which we gave 
(anticipating the Report) at page 383, except 
reduced copies of the two plans which were 
supplied'with the instructions ; the statement 
that the three last numbers in each list of the 
War Office and Foreign Office designs, entitled 
to — of equal value, were placed ac- 
cording to their numbers in the Exhibition, and 
without regard to relative merit; and the fol- 
lowing leading paragraph :— 

“In making these recommendations we desire 
to observe, in the first place, that we were not 
in possession of any knowledge as to the sum 
which Her Majesty’s Goveinment might propose 
to the House of Commons to expend upon these 
works. The designs before us were unaccom- 
panied by estimates, and did not admit of any 
accurate calculation with regard to their pro- 
bable cost.” 








ISLINGTON. 


A CLEAR, precise, and well-arranged report, under 
the Metropolitan Local Management Act, by Mr. 
John Layton, the able vestry-clerk of St. Mary’s, 
Islington, showing the proceedings of the vestry, 
the works commenced and completed, with other 
details, has been issued in a printed form. 

From this report it appears that there are nearly 
50 miles of roads and 100 miles of footpaths under 
the jurisdiction of the vestry, and kept in an efficient 
state of repair. The cost of labour has amounted to 
nearly 3,000/. The outlay for materials has been 
3,863/. For new paving and relaying pavement by 
the contractor, 2,763/. 9s.3d. Nearly 400 estimates 
have been prepared for paving and road-making, 135 
of which were to be paid for by private psrties. 

About 2,000 notices for the removal of nuisances 
have been served. The medical officer of health and 
inspectors of nuisances have visited 1,736 houses: 
364 houses have been whitewashed and cleansed ; 
1,159 cesspools filled up; 63 houses ventilated ; 
drains amended or laid in from 1,250 houses; 1,226 
water-closets made or amended, and panned and 
trapped; water supply laid on to 1,302 panned 
closets ; 758 dust-bins constructed, and 272 old dust- 
bins covered. In three courts, water-cisterns have 
been provided for domestic purposes. Proceedings 
have been taken in twenty-seven cases against persons 
carrying on noxious trades, especially at Belle Isle, 
and the result has, in most instances, been successful. 
The surveyor of sewers, drains, and buildings is now 





* See p. 371, ante, 


We observed | 
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|engaged in making a survey of Belle Isle, with al 


| view to its effectual drainage. In order to prevent | 
| the objectionable practice of conveying patients suffer- | 
| ing from contagious diseases to the hospital in street- 

cabs, the vestry have provided three ambulances, and | 
| thereby supplied a want which had been long felt and 
| loudly complained of. 
| On the Ist of January, 1856, the number of assess- 
|ments in the parish was 16,145, and the amount of 
jrental was 491,100/. The number of assessments 
| now is 17,257, and the amount of rental 523,5977. 





ISLINGTON-GREEN, 


In former times the “ village greens” and the 
common lands attached to boronghs and cities were held 
in great respect as places of recreation and for other 
useful purposes. These commons were, in many in- 
stances, of great extent, and were more or less culti- 
vated and cared for by the various corporations, and 
to these spots the inhabitants could send their cows 
| and horses to be fed, clothes to be bleached, &e. As 
| time passed on, several of these corporations became 
| small bodies in comparison with the great increase of 

those inhabitants who were not ‘‘ Freemen”’—that is 
| to say, who had not availed themselves, by serving an 
| apprenticeship or otherwise, of the use of the ancient 
| corporate rights; and it has so happened that these 
| bodies dwindled away to a few who have cast covetous 
|eyes on property which was entrusted to them for 
| other purposes, and divided it into shares, which have 
been built upon and enclosed. Fortunately a number 
of these commons were stil] existing at the time of 
the passing of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 
will be now preserved for the use of future genera- 
| tions. Where the common lands have been divided, 
}and in other ways appropriated to a use for which 
| they never were intended, it is evident that a great 
/act of injustice has been dove by the trustees to the 
;community. The other open spaces in parishes such | 
}as the village greens, although of less extent, have 
jalso an eminent claim to preservation, and their 
utility becomes greater as these little bits of public 
property become surrounded by houses. In London 
the very name of the Green has a pleasant and re- 
| freshing sound, and it is to be regretted that the greens 
| have generally been so little cared for. Clerkenwell- 
green, although covered with paving-stones, and 
encroached upon by the Sessions-house—a building 
most unpleasant to the sight—is, notwithstanding, 
an open area of the very greatest value to the inhabi- 
tants. Newington-green, Paddington-green, Kensall- 
green, and twenty other greens of villages now form- 
ing parts of the metropolis, will, if properly cared for 
and preserved, be in like manner breathing-places for 
crowded populations. Amongst the London greens 
that of Islington is not the least celebrated, and the 
great increase of building in the neighbourhood ren- 
ders its preservation of considerable consequence,— 
indeed, we can scarcely understand the feeling which 
prompted the idea of covering a large portion of 
it with a new vestry-hal]. Such an act would, at the 
present time, be as bad as the appropriation of the 
common Jands to which we have alluded, and would, 
we think, be opposed to the wishes and general intel- 
ligence of the parish. It will not be long before the 
turnpike-gate is moved out of town, and that singular 
structure used as a police-station surely cannot much 
' longer exist in’ this exposed situation, unless it should 
be kept in countenance by some other building, and, 
that removed, we should have an open area which, with 
care, might be made ornameutal, and would, undoubt- 
edly, be very useful. Let but the vestry-hall be built, 
then it is by no means improbable that it will be 
found necessary to enlarge the station-house, and 
other things may follow, when a beginning is once 
made, which will be the means of using up by those 
now in office a public area which should be honestly 
and faithfully kept open for the use of future genera- 
tions, 








THE BATTLE OF ISLINGTON-GREEN. 

ALL those acquainted with the suburban outlets of 
London, know that there are very few of the “ greens ” 
of our forefathers remaining, as Camberwell, Pad- 
dington, Bethnal, &c. (all verdure at Clerkenwell has 
long succumbed to pebbles). Borrowing, therefore, 
from a popular song, addressed to a “ Woodman,” to 
spare a time-honoured “tree,” we might, supposing 
such an appeal to any parochial officer of good taste 
had been anticipated as necessary, have said, “ Vestry- 
man, spare that green.” 

Otherwise, however, thought the newly-instituted 
parochial parliament of Islington: an abnormal 
*‘vestry-hall,” was the first stepping-stone to their 
ambition ; and, however innocent this taste may have 
been, they sinned deeply regarding the site. Reject- | 
ing eligible and central places as a disused nursery | 
ground, “ Myddleton-hall,” the purchase or periodi- 
cal use of which they might have easily secured, they 
made a “grab” at the “green,” — seemingly as actuates | 

‘* 





some tyrants to unfortunate donkeys,—becanse they 
thought it “had got no friends.” 

“ Islington-green ” was given to the parish, as “a 
public area for ever,” by the Marquis of Northampton, 
Lord of the Manor of Canonbury, whilom, belonging 
to St. Bartholomew’s Priory, Smithfield, about eighty 
years ago. The space, enclosed about ten years ago, 
and in a bald and clumsy manner, capable now 
of tasteful improvements, is hardly an acre and a 
half. Still old Islingtonians, and more recent ones 


_of taste, were determined (honour to their example), 


not to “stand” it; and though a small majority of 
vestrymen, on the 11th of July, determined that the 
green should be used, being greeted at their next 
meeting, on the 18th, by a memorial, signed by 450 
Islingtonians, magistrates, clergymen, dissenting 
ministers, medical men, &c. with the full knowledge 
that a similar protest was going to the Marquis of 
Northampton, they thought “the better part of 
valour was discretion,” and promptly saccumbed, and 
so the green is, for the present, saved, some other 
site being directed to be chosen. 

Thus, those who wished to defend “old paths”’— 
stare super antiquas vias—have been successful, and 
a time-honoured patch of common verdure, however 
comparatively insignificant or unattractive, as now 
drearily laid out, has been preserved, and a worse ap- 
propriation negatived. But, as we live in a Christian 
land, “‘ let by-gones be by-gones.” Let the defeated 
vestrymen think how nobly and permanently they 
may redeem the momentary dissatisfaction of the 
public. ‘“‘ Public baths and washhouses,” here, as in 
any populous quarter where they are not vet existing, 
much needed—cheap, wholesome “ lodging-houses for 
the poor” (for the word “ model” is nearly superseded), 
—sanitary improvements—might yet make the battle 
of the green forgotten in brighter triumphs, attended 
by general approbation. VESTRYMAN. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Norwich.—At the Norfolk Quarter Sessions, just 
held, a letter from the county surveyor, Mr. John 
Brown, was read, in which the magistrates were called 
upon to review his long services, and define his posi- 
tion, giving him a fixed remuneration equal to the 
work expected of him. Mr. Brown’s salary, we 
believe, has been only 75/. a year! 

Chester—Some proposed new buildings in East- 
gate-street, designed by Mr. T. M. Penson, architect, 
are thus described by the local Chronicle :—The 
erecti “i: in question will embrace three shops of large 
dimensions ; the first and second floors over the row 
being intended for chambers or offices, aceess to them 
being obtained by a stone staircase carried up the 
front of the building as a campanile tower, with a 
highly-pitehed roof. The whole design is strictly 
Medieval of the period of the fourteenth century, the 
front being supported by a series of Gothic arches, 
the windows of the upper part being of the same 
style, similar to those in some of the buildings in the 
old cities in Belgium. The whole front will be con- 
structed of white stone, and the roof covered with 
Staffordshire tiles in pattern. Messrs. Dixons and 
Wardell have purchased extensive premises in East- 
gate-street and St. Werburgh-street, on the site of 
which they purpose erecting a bank, their present 
one being very inconvenient. We hope, adds our 
authority, that Messrs. Dixons and Wardell will follow 
Messrs. Brown’s example, and erect a building of a 
similar style, as it is desirable that, in an old city like 
this Medizeval or Elizabethan architecture should be 
adopted in preference to Grecian. 


Albury.—Almshouses have just been commenced 
at Albury-park, the seat of Henry Drummond, Esq. 
M.P. ‘They are to be constructed of red brick and 
ornamented oak work. The building consists of a 
chapel, committee-room, and chambers for twelve 
inmates. Messrs. Pugin and Murray are the archi- 
tects. 

Manchester.—The designs for a graveyard-montu- 
ment to the late Mr. Joseph Brotherton have been 
on view in the Museum, Peel-park. The cost of 
the monument will be about 5007. In addition to 
this memorial, a statue of Mr. Brotherton, by Mr. 
Matthew Noble, is to be placed in Peel-park. The 
designs for the cemetery memorial are of a miscel- 
laneous character, as we have already mentioned. 

Halifax.—The People’s Park, the gift of Mr. 
Frank Crossley, M.P. for Halifax, is now well nigh 
completed. Though but twelve and a half acres in 
extent (in consequence of Mr. Crossley’s inability to 
come to an agreement for the purchase of the adjoime 
ing land), its cost is upwards of 30,0007. It is 
situated in the eastern extremity of the town, cone 
tizuous to the mansion of Mr. Crossley, and to the 
almshouses recently erected by this gentleman at a 
cost of some 20,0007. The park has been laid out 
from the designs of Sir Joseph Paxton, and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Milner, curator at the Syden- 
ham-gardens, and Mr. Dawson, formerly resident super- 
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intendent at the Sydenham-gardens. It will be com- 
pleted in about two months. A committee has been | 
appointed at a recent public meeting for the purpose of 
carrying out resolutions in favour of the formation of 
public baths at Halifax. 
Scarborough.—The Scarborough Cliff Bridge Com- 
pany, in reply to advertisements soliciting estimates 
fer work connected with the building of a sea-wall at 
the foot of the cliff to the north and south of the Spa, 
including the formation of a carriage-drive upon the 
wall at the north end, received the following :— 
Messrs. Wright and Sigley, Manchester, 4,900/.; 
Messrs. Smith and Cawood, Scarborough, 4,500Z. ; | 
Mr. Shafto, York, 4,4007, The last-named is the | 
successful competitor, his estimate being considerably 
below the supposed cost of the work as intimated in | 
the last report of the committee of the shareholders. 
Silloth Bay.—Much activity prevails at Silloth | 
Bay in anticipation of the ceremony of laying the | 
foundation stone of the docks, which is to take place, | 
according to the Carlisle Journal, on the 4th of | 
August. The jetty is nearly complete, having been | 
carried out upwards of 1,000 feet, to a depth of | 











10 feet at low water mark. The landing stages and | Shields. is seid to have an 


lighthouse are progressing. 
pleted, and a line of railway has been laid along the | 
north frontage. The coffer-dam and other works, 
necessary previous to proceeding with the masonry of | 
the dock, have been constructed. A large pumping- | 
engine has been erected to carry off the water from | 
the land springs. Another engine has been erected | 
to expedite the excavation of the docks. 


The wharfing is com- | 
& 


now engaged upon the jetty. The nucleus of the appointed to inquire into the subject of the erection 
Plans of the proposed | of abattoirs in this town, in which they strongly 

town, prepared by Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool, have, urged the desirability of such a plan, as the only 
Among the varions buildings! adequate means of abating the great evils now 

projected is a Temperauce-hotel and Boarding-house. | acknowledged to exist. 
Glasgow.—The Kelvingrove of the Scottish poet is | the Board, giving also powers to the committee to | 


town is gradually expanding. 


been lithographed. 


| college for seamen ; the money to be available at his 
| death. 


‘ - | . ° 
A diver is | of Health, a report was received from a committee 


Nottingham.—The foundation-stone of girls’ and 
infants’ Sunday and day schools, in connexion with 
St. Matthew’s Church, Upper Talbot-street, Notting- 
ham, was laid on the 21st ult. by Lady Middleton. 
The building will contain two school-rooms, each 
58 feet long by 18 feet broad, for the use of the girls ; 
several small class-rooms, for the infant scholars, and 
a residence (under the same roof) for the mistress. 
The estimated cost is about 1,200/. The architect is 
Mr. C. H. Edwards; aud the builders are Messrs. 
Harvey and Hill. 

Ripponden.—The new national school at Triangle, 
which has been in course of erection for some time, 
is now nearly completed. The erection stands upon 
a plot of building ground near to the high road, and 
consists of a large school-room, with class-rooms and 
master’s residence attached. The style adopted is the 
Early English, with modifications, and the design is 
by Mr. Pritchett, of Huddersfield, architect. 

Willington.—Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P.,accord- 
ing to the Gateshead Observer, is about to erect 
public schools at Willington, his native place. 

South Shields. —Dr. Winterbottom, of South 
nounced his intention of | 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 
Reading.—At a recent meeting of the Local Board 


The report was adopted by 


no longer the solitary rural retreat it once was, but is | carry out the object proposed by them, first laying | 
fast becoming a grove of houses, interspersed, how- | the plans and estimates for the same before the Board 
ever, still, with turf and tree.. The portions of Kel- | for approval. 

vingrove-park and buildings in front of Park-quad- Hertford.—At a special meeting of the Hertford town 
rant and Cliff-terrace, have now been completed. The | council, held to receive and consider the estimates for 
laying out of the park grounds is now fivished, Sir the alterations in the corn exchange, Mr. Evans, the 
Joseph Paxton’s plan having been carried out as far | architect whose plans had been accepted, being pre- | 
as practicable. A number of additional walks and | sent, there were only the two following tenders :— | 
terraces has been formed upon the suggestions of Mr. | Mr. S. Andrews, 1,240/.; Mr. Wingfield, 7407. Mr. | 
Charles Wilson, architect. During the summer Evans stated that, having made a careful estimate of | 
months, according to the Glasyow Gazette, from the work, he was prepared to say that the lowest | 
30,000 to 40,000 persons visit the park each fair | estimate was a fair and moderate one, The amount | 
Sunday. On the Kelvingrove grounds are now two | seems, however, to have taken the council by surprise, | 
large guns and a mortar captured at Sebastopol in and, after some discussion, they determined on | 
1855. The buildings on the lands reserved by the |sdjourning the consideration of the tenders, The | 
town council for feuing have made rapid progress. building, if improved on the plans of Mr. Evans, | 
Already the whole of Park-gardens and Park-terrace | according to the Hertford Mercury, would be not 
have been feued and built on. The houses are of a | only an adequate corn exchange, but well adapted for | 
first-class character, and have been eagerly bought up the purposes of a public library, and also be an orna- 





by the principal merchants of the city. 





SCHOOLS. | 

Stone.—The foundation-stone of new schools, in | 
connection with the parish church of Stone, was Jaid | 
by the Bishop of Lichfield, on Thursday, the 16th | 


| mental addition to the town. 

Weston-super-Mare.—It is intended to construct | 
a suite of public rooms upon the site known as “ Fair- | 
lawn,” near the Royal Hotel, at Weston. The under- | 
taking will include an assembly-room, about 70 feet | 
by 35 feet, and a smaller room or hall, besides a read- | 
ing-room, with ante-rooms. The projector is Mr. EB. 


to the highest, 6,1407. The tender of Messrs. Fer- 
guson and Allen was accepted, subject to the approval 
of the Poor Law Board. 

Stockport.—At a public mecting here, it has been 
resolved to call upon the corporation to erect public 
baths for the town. The mayor has been requested 
to call a special meeting of the council to consider the 
subject. 

West Hartlepool.—About two years ago, says the 
Durham Advertiser, the sum of 1,600/. was laid out 
in the building of commodious slaughter-houses a 
short distance from the town, and by a mandate the 
knights of the cleaver were forbidden thenceforth to 
slaughter within the precincts of the town, the commis- 
sioners naturally reposing in the belief that henceforth 
all the slaughtering would of necessity be done in their 
new shops. A number of butchers took the “ huff” at 
the “tyranny ” of the commissioners, and in revenge 
built themselves slaughter-houses outside the town. 
The commissioners’ shops, therefore, lost the antici- 
pated custom, and now the proceeds are less by 70/. 
per annum than the interest of the money and work- 
ing expenses. To remedy this state of things, the 
commissiouvers are now setting their wits to work, and 


sae ear . |one notable project is to convert one-half of the 
| appropriating 20,0007. for the purpose of erecting a | entiation onl dwelling-houses, some of the 


body finding out that residence in such a locality is 
not uvhealthy ! 

South Shields —The opening of a new market, at 
the high part of South Shields, took place on the 18th 
ult. The market stands on a plot of ground situated 
at the juuction of West Holborn and Commercial- 
road, and consists of twelve shops surrounding a 
central area, with two entrances at the north and 
south angles, and a minor one in Commercial-road. 
The main entrances are through rusticated archways, 
flanked by Tuscan columns, and surmounted by carved 
pediments. Over the south entrance stands a clock- 
tower, 34 feet high, surmounted with a gilded vane. 


|The materials of the building are brick and stone, 


with wood-framed partitions between the shops. In 
the centre of the enclosed area is an ornamental 
water-basin and gas-pillar, and proper conveniences 
are provided for the market people. The whole of 
the shops are to be lighted with gas, and have open 
timber roofs, boarded over and painted, with project- 
ing eaves. ‘The enclosed area and the shops are 
asphalted. 

Chester-le-Street. — The new union workhouse, 
erected at the south end of Chester-le-Street, says the 
Gateshead Observer, was visited by Mr. Hirst, poor- 
law inspector, on the 16th ult. It was, he said, a 
model workhouse. Fronting the road is a building 
comprising porter’s-lodge, board-room, relieving 
officer’s and clerk’s offices, probation and vagrants’ 
wards, &c. &c. all conveniently arranged. The gardens 
are behind ; and beyond these is the workhouse, with 
an elevation the effect of which is marred by uncouth 
walls, erected by command of the Poor-law Board in 


| London, for the commendable purpose of preventing 


communication between the young persons within and 
the adults in the grounds without. Mr. Matthew 
Thompson was the architect of the workhouse. The 
principal contractors were Messrs. Currie and Gibson ; 


alt. The schools are being built on a site opposi‘e Locock, who is building a range of shops and dwellings | the plumber Mr, Bailey. 


the vicarage-house, containing about 1,700 yards of | 
ground. ‘They comprise school-rooms for 100 boys, | 
100 girls, and about 80 iufants, with class-rooms, | 
lavatories, and playgrounds for each sex, and a| 
teachers’ residence, &e. ‘The schools will be bu'lt of 
dressed red and blue bricks, with stone dressings. 
The design is in the Decorated style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, presenting two projecting gables with tracery 
windows, a receding centre with tracery dormer 
windows, and an open arcade stretching between the 
two gables, the archways being enclosed with orna- 
mental iron railing and gates. In the centre of the 
roof there is a bell-turret, ornamented with gurgoyle 
and finials, broached canopy, and weather vane. The 
roof is to be open timbered, stained and vernished, 
and the floors boarded. The design was furnished by 
Messrs. Ward and Son, of Hanley, architects, and 
the builder is Mr. John Turner, of Stone. The entire 
cost of the building and fittings will be about 1,500/, 
Tiverpool.—St. Francis Xavier’s (R.C.) Schools, | 
Hague-street, Liverpool, erected for the aecommoda- | 
tion of 1,000 children, of red sandstone, in 1854, 
from designs, in the Early Decorated style, by Mr. 
Joseph Spencer, architect, and under his immediate 
superintendence, at a cost of upwards of 3,000/. are 
about to be enlarged. The present contemplated 
erections embrace an enlargement of the infants’ 
school, doubling its area, and the addition of a girls’ 
elass-room. The estimates are as follows ; quautities 


supplied :— 
Langsdale and Holme......... £798 0 0 
WFO oo civiisctiveethiees 794 0 0 
fg a ene 720 0 O 
Nicholson and Ayre ......... 670 12 6 
T. ce. Ber ore See Fe eneee 650 0 0O 
G. Rome (accepted) ......... 629 0 O 


in the same locality. 
Tewkesbury—At the Severn New Works, on | 


| Saturday, the 12th ult. a movement of the earth near | 


. . . . | 
where the large engive is stationed on the works in | 


the Severn Ham was observed, and by the evening | 
the engine-honse was found to have sunk about | 
4 inches. On the following Monday morning an earth | 
slip near the lock took place, doing, however, little or | 
no damage. | 
Liskeard.—The tenders for the erection of the new | 
town-hall were delivered on the 22nd ult. The build- | 
ing is to be principally of granite, procured from the | 
Cheesewring or Browngellis quarries, and from the 
basement to the top of the roof will be about 50 feet 
high. The tower for the town clock will be 63 feet 
high, underneath which is the entrance-door to the 
reading-room belonging to the Mechanics’ Institute. 
The principal entrauce to the town-hall will be in 
Fore-street, and two other gate entrances to the 
butchers’ market in the same street. The interior | 
dimensions of the town-hall will be, 53 feet in length, | 
28 feet 6 inches in width, and 23 feet in height ; the 
size of the present room being 68 feet by 17 feet 
6 inches. ‘The readiny-room will be 27 feet 3 iuches 
by 17 feet 5 inches, adjoining which will be the county 
court judge’s room; and at the other end, over part 
of the old Tin Court, a public office, 14 feet 3 inches 
by 14 feet ; the other part of the Tin Court baving a 
glass roofing, with the butchers’ market underneath 
\the whole. The height of the market will be 16 feet. 
| Yamworth.—At a meeting of the local board of 
|guardians on the 18th ult. tenders were received 
|for the erection of the new workhouse, according to 
\the plans of Messrs. Briggs and Everall, of Birming- 
lham. ‘The tenders varied in amount from that of 
Messrs. Ferguson and Allen, of Nottingham, 4,950/. 
co 


Alston.—The foundation stone of a new Town- 
hall was laid here on the 15th ult. Upwards of 
1,300/. have been subscribed in this smal] out-of-the- 
way place for the purpose. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed.—The foundation stone of a 
new Corn Exchange was laid here on the 4th ult. 
The architect is Mr. John Johnston, and the builder 
Mr. Matthew Reed. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Ripponden.—The church of this secluded village 
is about to be adorned by the east window being filled 
with stained glass. The window is a triplet one, and 
forms a kind of apse to the church. The expense will 
be defrayed by a lady who formerly resided at Rip- 
ponden. Mr. Bell, the artist (who has recently been 
employed upon the parish church windows), will 
produce the design and the estimate. 

Halifax.—Recently three stained-glass windows 
have been added at the parish church of Halifax, 
About two years ago the large centre window at the 
east end of the church was filled with stained glass, 
and the result was so satisfactory that many of the 
more active of the congregation determined to carry 
out still further the improvement of the edifice at 
various points. A subscription was accordingly entered 
into for the purpose. Now, the windows on each side 
of the central east window are both completed. The 
design of that on the south side is the ‘‘ Preaching of 
Joha the Baptist.” The forerunner of the Saviour, 
surrounded by a group of Pharisees and Sadducees, 
attired in costly apparel, occupies the centre of the 
picture. The whole of the figures are placed under 
canopies. For this window Mr. Bell of London, was 
the artist. The north window is also from a design 
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by Mr. Bell; the subject being the “Healing of the 
Cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple.” The 
apostles Peter and John are surrounded by a group of 
wondering people. The cripple is in the attitude of 
rising. Another painted window has been filled in 
the south chapel, sometimes termed Dr. Holdsworth’s 
Chapel. The subject is “The Raising of Lazarus 
from the Dead.” Near the Saviour are figures of 
Martha and Mary. Other alterations are being carried 
on within the precincts of the church. 

Maidstone.—A stained-glass window has recently 
been placed in the south side of All Saints’ Church, 
Maidstone, by the Rev. T. A. Carr, curate, in memory 
of his sister. On one side, in the centre of the two 
principal lights, is a representation of the laying of 
our Saviour in the tomb, and, on the other side, an 
illustration of the visit of Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of James, to the sepulchre, after the resur- 
rection. At the head of the window are monograms 
descriptive of the name and attributes of the Redeemer. 
The remaining portions are filled in with ornamental 
devices, &e. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Powell and Sons. 








PROPOSED ROOMS FOR THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS, AND GALLERIES FOR 
THE ARCHITECrURAL EXHIBITION. 


Siz,—Will you permit me to call attention through 
your columns to the great importance of the under- 
taking, now in hand, for providing spacious rooms for 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and a set 
of galleries, equal to any in London, for the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition? This, however, is not all, for 
there will be accommodation for other bodies con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the art. 

Surely the conviction must force itself upon every 
one, that this is indeed a most important opportunity, 
and full of advantages, which on no account must be 
lost, and which are likely to bear the very best fruit. | 

The Institute will gain greatly by superior accom- 
modation, and specially by the convenience arising | 
from the proximity of the galleries; and the Exhibi- 
tion Committee will at last have the satisfaction of 
seeing the exhibition open at the right time. 

It is intended to devote the whole of these premises 
especially for the use of architectural art; and there 
are many kindred societies, it is to be hoped, who will 
lend their aid for the common good, and who will join 
in realising a common advantage. 

The now pressing necessity is to subscribe the 


necessary funds; and it is desirable that the whole | 


should be kept in the hands of the profession. I trust, 
therefore, that when the formal appeal is made all 
will be ready to do what they can ; and if so, the result 
will be attained easily, and without special effurt on 
the part of individuals. Hoping your support and 
encouragement will be afforded us at this important 
moment,—I am, &c. 
Jas. Epmeston, Hon. Sec. Arch. Exhibition. 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND DANGEROUS 
STRUCTURES. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tux Board at its usual meeting on Friday last, reported 


on the subject to the effect :—‘‘ That in conformity with 
the resolution of the Board of the 17th July instant, they 
had turned their attention to the memorial of the District 
Surveyors’ Association for the districts under the Metro- 
politan Building Act, stating that certain erroneous, 
public, and official statements to their prejudice had 
recently been published in connection with the accident of 
the falling of certain premises in Tottenham-court-road, 
vindicating their official conduct, and requesting that this 
Board, having to pass the accounts of the charges of the 
Police Commissioners’ officer, in respect of dangerous 
structures, would institute an inquiry into the mode in 
which the provisions of the second part of the Metro- 
politan Building Act had been carried out, more espe- 
cially by the memorialists. That the committee had con- 
sidered the allegations in that memorial, but had deemed 
itto be beyond their province to institute an inquiry into 
the various matters referred to in that document, but 
they deemed it of importance to call the attention of the 
Board to the disadvantages which they considered to be 
attendant upon the system they are informed is at present 
in use, of employing one Lege be not being a district 
surveyor, in relation to the whole or a large propor- 
tion of the ruinous structures which become the sub- 
ject of proceedings by the Commissioners of Police 
for the Metropolis, and to the public benefit which 
the committee thought would result from the habi- 
tual employment of the district surveyor in those cases 
which may arise within bis own district. That the com- 
mittee considered that the primary intention of the Legis- 
lature in the 69th section of the Building Act, by which 
the commissioners are directed to require a survey of the 
ruinous structure to be made by the district surveyor, or 
by some other competent surveyor, was that the district 
surveyor should be employed wherever practicable, and 
that the employment of another surveyor was to be re- 
= as exceptional only. That that opinion seemed to 

erive corroboration from the fact that the same section 
confers upon the district surveyor the duty of making 
known to the commissioners any information he may re- 
ceive with respect to any structure being in a ruinous 
state. That the fact that this duty is to be performed by 
the district surveyor without fee seems to point to an 
official employment of the same functionary in the subse- 
quent stages of the transaction. That the district sur- 
veyor, as the party taking the first step in relation to the 


matter, by being compelled to give notice of such ruinous | Little St, James’s-place ought to be withdrawn from j land in the western states. 
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structures as may come to his knowledge, is in possession of 
information which qualifies him for effectively conducting the 
proceeding inits ulterior stages. That it would appear from 


the accounts of charges submitted by the Commissioners | 


of Police to the Board for approval, that the employment 


and payment of the district surveyor, in addition to the | 


other surveyor, are even now sometimes indispensable. 
That the matter having been initiated by a district sur- 
veyor, the subsequent employment of another surveyor 
having such multifarious and widely extended duties to 
perform, is calculated to introduce a divided responsibility 
which the committee considered it would be for the inte- 
| rest of the public to avoid. That the local knowledge, 
limited district, and special competency of the district sur- 
veyor, seem peculiarly to fit him for the duty in question, 


| and the committee thought his employment woul: obviate | 


the sub-division of authority and responsibility which 
| appear attendant on the present system, and they sug- 
gested that a respectful representation to the above effect 
be made to the Metropolitan Commissioners of Police. 


Also stating that they had under consideration the 
communication from Captain Labalmondiere for the ap- 


- — A 
ee 


the splendid opening which they shut out, and from 
the propinquity which they so irrespectively degrade. 

As to the erection of State reception-rooms (lately 
recommended in the Bui/der) adjacent to her Majesty’s 
palace, in Buckingham-gardens; it is manifest that 
| such an addition would render the north wing of the 
| palace gloomy, if not unhealthy ; that it would occupy 

pleasant grounds, not now too extensive ; and that it 
would not enhance the value of any architectural pre- 
| tensions (if any) to which the royal abode may lay 
claim. 

It wonld be vain to say one word as to the style of 
architecture to be employed, or to exacerbate the 
bitter strife now raging between the admirers of the 
ordinal and the devotees to the Gothic : suffice it, that 
above all, the building should be a chef-d’euvre suit- 
able to the most glorious site in London. 


pointment of fees for special services in connection with | 


| dangerous structures, referred to by the Board on the 


17th instant, and were of opinion that the following are | 


the proper amounts to be allowed to the surveyorappointed 


by the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police for the | 


undermentioned services performed under the 75th section 
of the Metropolitan Building Act :— 


Part IT. relating to Dangerous Structures. 


For giving instructions and superintending the 
erection of shoring (including when 
requisite), and hoarding to a dangerous struc- 
ture, and examining and certifying the con- 
tractor’s account for the same. .............00008-+ £010 0 
For shoring without hoarding, or hoarding with- 
out shoring, and examining and certifying the 





GOD 6 sks scancessinnes pineddtetnnsiwabuubaiionibetansen aoe te 3g 
The commissioners’ notice not having been com- 

plied with, making application at the police- 

court for the issue of summons by commis- 

SOIT WO sities si tstcaeessapriccontaenncierecuns 05 0 


For visiting the structure before the hearing of 
the case, attending the police-court to give 
evidence, and obtaining the magistrate’s order 0 5 0 


Also stating that they had considered the amounts to 


be applied to cases enumerated in the communications | 


above alluded to from Captain Labalmondiere, and sub- 
mitting the same for approval by the Board.” 





ST. JAMES'S-PALACE. 
WHEN this was the sole town residence of George IIT. 


—_—-- 


and royal festivities, the attendances were probably 





CLERKENWELL IMPROVEMENT. 
VICTORIA STREET. 

| Mvcu discontent and dissatisfaction prevails at 
'the dilatory proceedings of the City authorities with 
regard to the new street, considerable loss and 
inconveniences having been experienced by large 
shopkeepers, from the removal of an entire neigh- 
bourhood, upon which they had been more or less 
dependant for support and means of subsistence. 
In this view of the matter they would have an 
equitable claim for compensation and relief. 

The City authorities are following, and have for 
some time past been flirting with the North Metro- 
| politan Railway Company. How far they are ful- 
| filling the requirements of the Act under which they 
were constituted for the formation of a new street, and 
| whether this is strictly compat:ble with their powers 

and jurisdiction, is yet to be seen. These long delays 
| have inflicted great injury on Clerkenwell, as relates 
to property circumjacent to the line of intended new 
street, preventing improvements from the prevalent 
uncertainty; and the number of empty houses is 
alarming. 
| What I am more particularly desirous of calling 


|and his family, when it served for the levees, courts, | the attention of your readers to is this,—that the new 
' 


| street and its concomitants are being sacrificed to the 


not so great as now: at any rate, there never was | veriest gues Satuus that ever lured any public body 


such an outery against its want of extent and conve- 
nience as has lately been bruited amongst the aris- | 
tocracy, and re-echoed through the whole range of the 

press. A pile of several abodes and ancient suites, | 
somewhat resembling Chelsea Hospital, and certainly | 
| far inferior to any portion of Hampton-court,—it is ill 
calculated for any of the objects to which it is dedi- 


| from the performance of a plain duty. 


In the present 
state and aspect of the money market, the North 
Metropolitan is simply an absurdity; and that money 
will be less stringent is very improbable. 

A RATEPAYER. 





cated, whether residential or otherwise. The domi- | OPERATIVE MASONS’ BENEFIT SOCIETY. 
ciles of the whole vation have been vastly improved} THE forty-seventh anniversary of the Operative 
since the date of its foundation, and so also has the | Masons’ Beuefit Society was celebrated at the High- 
palace of the monarch of Britain been constracted on | bury-barn Tavern, Islington, on Tnesday last, the 


|the modern scale of style and comfort. St. James’s 
| Palace is now but an occasional assembly-room, 
| by 

| opened, as Almack’s or the Hanover-rooms, but not 
|one tithe so often, for the reception of visitors: this 
| is as to the State apartments : for the rest of the pile, 


| it is a lie-by—something of the old workhouse kind— | was called to the chair. 


| for officials, pensioners, and a captain's guard. 

| All this occupies a site which is most certainly one 

‘of the best in London. It ranges square between 

Pall-mall and the Park, to which it has a frontage of 
450 feet (exclusive of the colonnade on the north, aud | 
of the projecting entrance and stack in the stable-yard), 
with a depth of 460 feet between the Park-wall and 
the pavement in Pall-mall. Here is a plot for a 
magnificent structure as large as Somerset Honse, | 
and even larger than the central mass of Buckingham 

Palace, —a plot which, as to the character of the pre- 
sent buildings, is wholly thrown away ; and which, 

as to the objects it subserves, is in a torpid and inert | 
condition. 

It would occur to passing observers of the works 
now in progress; of some that have been threatened, 
but suspended ; and of others which are promised, and 
perhaps reserved for the next generation; that the 
building funds of the nation and the energies of the 
Board of Works, aided by the professional talent 
which we have lately seen in competition, could not be 
better expended than for the purpose of raising a 
fabric here worthy of the age, and suitable to the 
occasions of the Court, as well as to the splendid 
position in the West-end, of which it ought to be the 
main feature. 

In any new elevation, there should be an opening 
reserved, so as to give a vista into the park; or, at 
least, the ‘‘ pian terreno” should be surmounted with 
an interval, columniated, as in Somerset House, to 
afford a glimpse from the ascent of the street, and 
from Piccadilly, of the foliage behind, and mayhap of 
one of the St. Stephen’s towers. At the same time, | 
in order to accomp'ish Pall-mall (the most admirable 
palatial range of London), and to exhibit Lord Elles- | 
mere’s and the Duke of Sutherland’s noble mansions, 
the unseemly and dislocated range of Pulace-row aud 





| 28th ult. The members and their friends, including 
| some of the principal builders, or their representatives, 
| to the number of about 100, sat down to an excellent 
| dinner at half-past four o’clock. 

| In the absence of their president, Mr. C. H. Smith 
After the usual toasts, the 
secretary read a statement of the society’s affairs, 
receipts, and expenditure, by which it appears to be 
progressing, slowly and surely, in the right direction : 
the numbers increase, the funds improve. Still, it is 
rather surprising that a society so firmly established, 


| during nearly half a century, should not be more 


generally known and appreciated by the working 
stone-masons. At about eight o’clock there was a 
general disturbance in the room, though by no means 
a disagreeable one: a few of the other sex, gaily attired, 
were observed peeping ia at the door, and were 
gradually pressed forward by others from behind. 
Almost like magic, the chairs and tables were heard 


'rumbling from the centre to the sides of the room; 


the music struck up a quadrille ; all faces were lively 
and cheerful. Off they went on the “ light fantastic 
toe,” and continued in action until midnight, appa- 
reutly highly gratified with each other’s company. 
If the “ carvers ” had it all their own way at dinner, 
the “ setters” were at a premium in the dance. 





NOTES UPON IRON. 
(From our Correspondent at Wolverhampton.) 

Tue completing of old orders and the supplying of 
a from-hand-to-mouth demand, now being made, 
keeps most of the South Staffordshire ironmasters 
pretty fully occupied. As a whole, however, the 
trade is “quiet;” and this was the general reply 
which met the inquiry made by one master of the 
other at their customary weekly gatherings at Wolver- 
hampton and at Birmingham. 

The orders on export account are for the most part 
forwarded vid Hull: some are sent to London; very 
few to Liverpool ; the Americans, who seem to be able 
to do either with or without iron, having been com- 
pelled to check their demand by their speculations in 
The letters by the Persia, 
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which were delivered after a passage the shortest on 
record, contained no orders worth mentioning. 

The activity of the export trade to the northern 

rts arises first from this being the “season ” for 
the Holl trade, and next, from the late hostilities 
having increased customers’ necessities. The reduc- 
tions in the Russian tariff appear as yet to be only 
imperfectly understood in this district, the official 
list not having hitherto come to hand. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the pig makers of the 
Cleveland district in particular will be benefited by 
the reduction; and the tin and japanned wares of 
Bilston will in consequence be in improved demand. 
The Russian weights and coins only have been men- 
tioned in all the printed statements that we have seen 
of the alteration. In English, supposing the exchange 
to be at 38, which is a fair rate, 15 copecs per pood 
upon pig iron will be ls. 5d. per cwt.; 50 copecs per 
pood on bars of half an inch thick and upwards, 


SONG ON PUGIN’S IDEA THAT THERE 
WAS NO CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 
BUT GOTHIC. 

Tue following l'ttle jew d’esprit was written about 
the time of the publication of A. W. Pagin’s Con- 
trasts. It was privately circulated, and made some 
little noise: a correspondent of Notes and Queries 
wants to know who was ifs author, or any informa- 
tion about him? Some of our readers may know. 


“Oh! have you seen the work just out 
By Pugin, the great Builder ? 
* Architectural Coutrasts ’ he’s made out 
Poor Protistants to bewilder. 


The Catholic Church, she never knew 
Till Mr. Pagin tanght her, 

That Orthodoxy had to do 
At all with bricks and mortar. 





43. 9d. per ewt. ; and 90 copecs per pood upon plates 
will be 8s. 6d. per ewt. Under the old tariff pigs | 
were altogether prohibited, except in a few instances 
in which permission was granted to engineers to im- 
port stated quantities duty free. 

There is a tolerably good demand from home 
markets, the descriptions indicating at once an ex- | 
tended application of steam to the requirements of | 
navigation and commerce, and a free use of iron as a| 
constructive material in stationary buildings and for | 
sanitary purposes. The casting firms, with whom | 
large contracts are generally made, are reported to be | 
active. 

We have heard of no extensive transactions at | 
prices different from those quoted in our last. 

The “make ” of malleable iron has been checked 
by the men at several large works keeping holiday 
at the Tipton “ wakes.” 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Another National Art Exhibition —That ultima 
Thule of Europe, Christiana, the capital of Norway, 
has also its art-exhibition, of 120 exhibitors and 572 
articles. The exhibition is especially interesting by | 
its landscapes after nature, depicting faithfully the 
character of these distant northern sceneries. 

Stuttgard.— An exhibition of agricultural and other 
national produce will be held here during the 
simmer. 

Inspruck.—On the occasion of the festival of the 
opening of the North-Italian Railway, an exhibition 
of industrial and other national produce, as well as 
arts, will take place. 

The Munich Glyptothek was lately endangered by 
a fire bursting ont in the roof, where a man repairing 





the copper had left some burning charcoal: how- | 


ever, it was soon got under. 


Bat now, ’tis clear to me and all, 
Since he’s published his lecture, 

No charch is Catholic at all 
Without Gothie Architecture ! 


In fact, he quite turns up his nose 
At any style that’s racent ; 

The Gracian, too, he plainly shows 
Is wicked, and undacent. 


There’s not a bit of pious taste 
Iver since the Reformation : 

"Twas Harry th’ eighth, the nasty baste, 
That introduced the Gracian. 


When they denied the Truth outright 
Of Papal Domination ; 

They threw in the ‘ Composite ’"— 
That great Abomipation. 


Next thing their friends to build ‘ dozing-pens’* 
In the most systematic way go: 

They’d be kilt, they say, the other way, 
With rheumatics, or lumbago. 


Some raise a front up to the street, 
Like ould Westminster Abbey ; 

But thin they think the Lord to cheat, 
And build the back pait shabby. 


For stuccoed bricks, and sich-like tricks, 
At present all the rage is : 

They ¢ook no one in, those fine old min! ! 
In the ‘ pious’ middle ages!!!” 





INSANE COMPETITION AMONG ARCHI- 
TECTS, AND ITS CURE. 

Some months since a board of guardians adver- 

| tised in your Journal for plens for a new workhouse, 


France-—The Canal of Carpentras.—This im- | not to exceed in cost 11,0007. A plan was selected, 


portant work, planned since 1771, has at length been 
completed and inaugurated. Messrs. Perrier and 


Comte are the engineers who have accomplished the | Selected plan: their lowest tender was upwards of 


task. The Canal of Carpentras, which now leads 
the waters of the Durance in the midst of the Provence, 
has a length of 70,000 métres, and its concéssion is 
for 6 cubic metres of water. 


The surface which it is | for builders. 


| tenders advertised for, and thirteen builders bestowed 
\their time and skill in estimating the cost of the 


| 22.0007. The term ‘‘blind builders” has often 
| figured in the pages of the Buc/der, but in this in- 
| stance surely “blind architects” might be substituted 
What step will the board of guardians 


eapable of irrigating is 20,000 metres, comprising the | take in this matter? It seems to be a very usual 


lands of eleven communes. It has been constructed | 
at an expense of 2,500,000 francs, and has occupied | 
350,000 days of labour. 

The Summer Phase of Social Life —The manoriai 
life, so to say, ou the continent, during the summer | 
months, is entirely disappearing, and has made room | 
for the thermal and excursion life. The hotels in the | 
frequented parts of Europe begin to assume the shape | 
of castles and palaces; still, they do not suffice for | 
those pilgrims to the shrines of nature, who now tra- | 
verse the land in all directions. 

Asyles in the Alps.—A sum of 50,000 franes from | 
the legacy of Napoleon, has been devoted to build | 
substantial sheltering-places on the high mountain tiers | 
of the Département des Hautes Alpes, in France. 

Berlin: Academy of Sciences.—The physico- | 
mathematical class has renewed the following prize | 


custom with the youthful members of the profession 
to design the handsomest buildings possible for com- 
netition, without any regard to thcir cost, while the 


elder or more experienced architects have but slight 


chance with them, inasmuch as their position depends 
on truthfulness of estimate, and their plans, in con- 
sequence, have but a poor prospect of competing with 
the flowing ardour of the youthful pencil, uncurbed 
by figures of arithmetic. 

Surely something should be done to make fair 


footing for competing architects, save builders the , 


immense annual trouble they have in making useless 


calculations, and bridle the industry of youthful | 


architects with fairness of dealing to their more ex- 
perienced brethren. Cannot committees insert in 
their conditions to architects, not only that they will 
refuse to pay the premium on the selected plan, if 


(of 100 ducats) for the year 1860, as the hitherto | beyond the stipulated sum, but that such architect 


solutions were unsatisfactory :—‘'To explain the 
theory of the hydraulic cements (Mérte/), as the 
chemical procedures and combinations resulting from 
the application of the different sorts are not yet known. 
The Academy wishes for a systematic and detailed 
examination of the products of the different combina- 
tions of cements, with the various rocks, granite, 
sandstone, &c.” The essay may be written in either 
French, German, or Latin. 





Tue RoyaL Acapemy or Arts.—The rooms were 
lighted up on Wednesday night last, and the President 
and Council received a large number of visitors to 
take a final look at the pictures. 2,000 cards, it is 
said, were issued. The premier was amongst the 


| 


| to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution on the amount 


| of lowest builder’s estimate beyond the sum proposed | 


to be expended? Should a rule of this kind be gene- 

/rally adopted, it would induce young architects to 
} 
| guarantee to the fairness of competition among archi- 
tects. J. F.C. 


*,* Onr correspondent appears to forget that 


‘committees in not adhering to their original stipula- 


reference to cost. 








* Pews. 


| shall pay them all the expenses incurred by adver- | 
| tisug, &c. and pay in addition a fine of ten per cent. | 


acquire some knowledge of estimating, and give some | 


competing architects have been led into this dis. | 
ingenuous mode of proceeding by the conduct of | 


tions, but selecting the most showy design, without | 


[ Ave. 1, 1857. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS AT KENSINGTON, 
AN influential meeting of the inhabitants of Kensing- 
ton was held on the 21st ult. for the purpose of making 
more extensively known the objects of the Kensington 
Association, on limited liability principles, for provid- 
ing improved dwellings for the labouring classes. The 
Duke of Argyle presided. In opening the proceed- 
ings his grace said that there were a large number of 
families crowded together in Kensington, and he 
thought they should do sll to remedy this state of 
things that lay in their power : it was their duty to 
do so. Leaving Parliament to deal with the question 
as they thought best, they must themselves try to 
deal with it, and he could see no other mode but that 
of joining their exertions to those of others in other 
parts of the metropolis in providiug good and healthy 
dwellings for the working classes. He thought they 
should try to make them remunerative, as they would 
not be of that class and extent uvless they were so. 
The system of taking houses on the building society 
principle had been found to work well. The Society 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes 
had taken houses and built others, and the results had 
averaged 4 to 6 per cent. dividend, while in one in- 
stance 10 per ceut. had been realised. He felt thet 
there were a great many in Kensington who would 
heartily rejoice if they could, by this class of subserip- 
tions, aid in extending the accommodation for the 
| housing of the working man and his family. It was 
,a good Christian work, and when the results were 
| seen, they would all feel that they had an ample re- 
| turn for what they had done, if only a portion of the 
working men were benefited. Appropriate resolu- 
_tious were passed, and Mr. Walt:r (chairman of the 
| directors) then explained the modus operandi of the 
“association at some length, and moved a resolution to 
| the effect “ That the association lately formed in Ken- 
_sington, with limited liability, under the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act, 1856, ‘For providing Improved 
Dwellings for the Labouring Classes,’ is deserving 
encouragement.” He added that the amount already 
subscribed was 2,580/. and that a site near the police- 
‘court had been approved by several ivfluential gentle- 
/men. The amount of their capital was limited to 
10,0007. but if they could get about 5,000/. they 
could make a good beginning. 








| RECENT BUILDING AND OTHER PATENTS.* 


Bousrie.p, G.T.—An Improvement in the Manu- 
‘facture of Artificial Stone. (A communication.) 
Dated Sept. 29, 1856. (No. 2 282.)—The patentee 
‘takes of ordinary chalk from 80 to 85 parts, and of 
_slaked lime from 15 to 20 parts by measure. These 
‘ingredients are pulverized and mixed with water to 
‘give the consistency for mouldings. The paste is 
then moulded, and after coming from the moulds the 
blocks or tiles are dried in the open air. 
| Fonrarnemoreav, P. A. L. pv.—Certain Im- 
provements in Making Artificial Stone for Statues 
and Ornamenting Purposes. (A communication.) 
Dated Sept. 6, 1856. (No. 2,083.) - The inventor 
mixes argil with red ochre or iron ores (about one- 
fifth argil). This mixture is pulverized and sifted, 
and then sprinkled with acidulated water. The pro- 
duct resembles ordinary plastic clay, and may be 
moulded by any known means. 

Ransome, F.—Jmprovements in the Manufacture 
of Artificial Stone, and in rendering it and other 
building materials less liable to decay. Dated 
Sept. 27, 1856. (No. 2,267.)—The substances used 
to produce artificial stone are sand, clay, or other 
mineral or earthy substances, together with soluble 
silica, or a soluble silicate. For preserving stone, 
pumice-stone, or a readily fusible glass is mixed with 
various ingredients and spread upon the stone, which 
fills the pores thereof and arrests decay. 

Jacquemier, L.— An Improved Method of 
Hardening and Colouring Alabaster and other 
Gypsums and Calcareous Stones and Earths. (A 
' communication.) Dated Sept. 18,1856. (No. 2,186.) 
|—This consists in exposing alabaster and other kinds 
of gypsum and calcareous stones and earths to a heat 
of about 212 deg. Fahr. in order to expel and drive 
off therefrom the watery particles contained in it. 
When sufficiently dried, the gypsum is plunged several 
times into clear water, and is then exposed to the 
atmosphere to complete the hardening process. 

OLDHAM, W.—Improvements in the Manufacture 
of Cement, and in Treating or Preparing Colouring 
Matter for Cement. Dated Sept.10, 1856. (No.2,119.) 
—These improvements consis in first grinding the 
lias limestone to a powder and mixing it with clays. 
The limestone and clay are then rendered plastic, and 
formed into suitable shapes for burning or calcining, 
after which they are reduced to a state suitable for 
cement, when it is fit for use; also in reducing the 
lias limestone by stones similar to mill-stones used 


| for grinding wheat. The improvement in the colour- 





* Selected from the lists published in the Mechanics’ 
Magazne. 
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ing matter consists in grinding coke, breeze coal, 
coal slag, or charcoal used to a fine paste while wet, 
after which it is dried and reground with the cement. 

Taytor, J.—An Improvement in Building Walls. 
Dated Sept. 10, 1856. (No. 2,113.) —Face plates or 
slabs, each made with a flange on its inner lower 
edge, are used, in combination with concrete, in pairs, 
so as to form blocks of concrete faced on the two 
surfaces, or, what is preferred, several of the facing 
plates or slabs are arranged end to end in parallel 
lines, the flanges being inwards. Concrete is poured 
into the space between. 

Hart, J. T.—Improvements in Apparatus for 
Modelling Statuary from Life, and for Measuring 
and Copying Statuary and other uneven surfaces. 
Dated Sept. 4, 1856. (No. 2,053.) —The object here 
is to assist the artist in obtaining a large number of 
measurements from statues and groups in galleries, 
from the human figure, &c. and in transferring them 
to marble in the absence of the model, The invention 
consists principally in combining upon bars or rails of 
various forms nuwerous receptacles for holding instru- 
ments with pointed terminations termed needles, &e. 

GEDGE, J.—Improvements in Paints or Colouring 
Matter, applicable to coating metals and other sub- 
stances, whereby the oxidation of metal is prevented, 
and resistance to the action of the atmospheric rays 
of heat or acids is secured. (A communication.) 
Dated Sept. 11, 1856. (No. 2,122.)—The patentee 
mixes ‘‘ Jews’ pitch” with Bayonne essence. Say, to 
+ ewt. of Jews’ pitch he adds % ewt. of essence of 
Bayonne. A moderate heat is applied, and the mix- 
ture stirred. 

Wew TON, A. V.— Improved Machinery for Cutting 
Round Files. (A communication.) Dated Sept. 6, 
1856. (No. 2,(80.)—The patentee produces round 
files with teeth in rows running spirally rouud them, 
by turning the file upon its axis, at the same time 
feeding it forward as it is eut. It also consists in 
supporting the file upon a bed immediately b-neath 
the point where the cut is made. 

NEwWTron, A.V.—Improvements in Gimlets, Augers, 
and other Tools which operate by a rotary motion. 
(A communication.) Dated Sept. 23, 1856. (No. 
2,230.)—This relates to the application of certain 
ratchet-wheels to the stock or handle of augers, 
gimlets, screw-drivers, &c. for imparting rotary motiou 
thereto. 

Beatson, W.—IJmprovements in Puddling Iron. 
Dated Sept. 24, 1856. (No. 2,239.)—This consists 
in puddling iron in a vessel rotating oa a horizontal 
axis, and heated by a furnace communicating with the 


rotating vessel at one end, and with the chimney at | 


the other. The iron is introduced through a door, 
and in place of moving the pieces about when in the 
furnace by hand, the vessel is caused to rotate, and in 
so doing exposes all the metal to the action of the 
flame. The agitation of the metal may be increased 
or entirely produced by causing streams of nitrogen 
or carbonic acid gas to pass through it. 

Musuet, R.—Improvements in the Manufacture 
of Iron. Dated September 16, 1856. (No. 2,170). 
This consists in the use of combustible carbonaceous 
matters, together with air or blast in the decarbovising 
or purifying of molten cast irou, by introducing such 
matters into the furnace or vessel containing such 
molten cast iron during the proccss of decarbonising 
or purifying it. 

Musuet, R.—IJmprovements in the Manufacture 
of Iron. Dated September 16, 1856. (No. 2,168.) 
This consists in the admixture of a compound of car- 
bonaceons matter and manganese with iron purified 
or decarbonised by air being caused to pass through 
it whilst it is in a heated and fluid state, as the com- 
mencement of, or during, or at the end of such decar- 
bonising or purifying process. 

Musuet, R.—IJmprovements in the Manufacture 
of Iron and Steel. Dated Sept.22, 1856. (No. 2,219.) 
—To purified cast iron, when wholly decarbonised, or 
nearly so, by the action of air forced into it, the 
patentee adds a triple compound econtuining iron, 
carbon, and manganese, by preference in a molten, 
fluid, or heated state, so that it may be mixed with 
the fluid cast-iron. 

Musuet, R.—Jmprovements in the Manufacture 
of Iron and Steel. Dated Sept. 22, 1856. (No. 2,220.) 
—To produce malleable iron the patentee purifies the 
cast-iron by streams of air, decarbonising it thoroughly, 
or nearly so, and then adds a quantity of metallic 
manganese to the molten purified iron. ‘To produce 
cast-steel he sometimes arrests the purifying process, 
so that the iron may be merely decarbonised, until it 
contains only such a per-centage of carbon as to con- 
stitute cast-steel, and he then adds the metallic man- 
ganese to the molten cast-steel. Or, he adds to the 
purified cast-iron, when thoroughly decarbonised, or 
nearly so, the best or purest cast-iron obtainable. 

ManrtiEn, J. G.—Improvements in the Manufac- 
ture of Iron. Dated Sept. 16, 1856. (No. 2,171.) 
This consists in applying to, and disseminating 
amongst fluid metal possessing the characteristics of 





| and the Romans. 





iron, as it flows from, or whilst in a transition state 


from a melting or re-melting furnace or cupola, air, 
oxygen, chlorine, hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, or 
any desirable vapour or gas, for the purpose of heat- 
ing, oxidising, deoxidising, carbonising, decarbonising, 
purifying, &c. the metal. It also consists in apply- 
ing to and disseminating amongst fluid iron, nickel, 
or matter containing nickel, zinc, manganese, carbon- 
ating matter of any kind, kaolin, or matter contain- 
ing kaolin, chloride of sodium, chlorates, carbonates, 
nitrates, or any saline, alkaline, vegetable, earthy, 
mineral, or metallic matter, for the purpose a’oresaid. 





Books Ueceived. 

A Walk through the Art-Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester, under the Guidance of Dr. Waagen 
London: John Muiray, and W. H. Smith. 1857. 

Dr. WaAacen’s “ Treasures of Art in Great Britain” 
probably led to the Manchester Exhibition; at any 
rate, it greatly facilitated it, and he has a right to be 
heard in connection with it. Tne little book named 
above will save the time of many by enabling them 
to go at once to the best pictures by the old masters, 
and will, at the same time, instract. Dr. Waagen is 
not infallible, or he would not say, for example, of 
261, “ Titian, the Magdalen ;—of the many repeti- 
tions of this subject by the master, this picture is one 
of the finest.” It is surely ouly acopy. Nevertheless, 
he knows more about ancient pictures than most 
people, and is a valuable guide. We may quote some 
of his brief headings to the works of different schools: 
thus ;— - 

Italian School, in the Byzantine Style. Thir- 
teenth and first half of the fourtee ath century .— 
The pictures of this and the next period are charae- 
terised by a deep religious sentiment, seen especially 
in the heads and gestures. The technical execution 
is hard, and the drawing generally stiff and uncouth. 
It is therefore advisable to look very close at them, 
iu order that their beauties may be fully understood.” 

And of— 

“The Italian Schools of the fift enth and sixteenth 
centuries. — Ia the fifteenth century the Italian, 
Netherlandish, and German schools will be seen 
aiming in every respect—in drawing, colour, and per- 
spective—at a true delineation of Nature. 

In the sixteenth century—or what is called the 
Cinque-cento—painting attained the full knowledge 
and command of all the means essential to true and 
beautiful delineation.” 

Chronicles of the Tombs: a Select Collection of 
Epitaphs, preceded by an Essay. By T. J. Per- 
TIGREW, F.R.S. &e. London: Bohn, York-street, 
Covent Garden, 1857. 

THE compilation of this curious volume must have 
cost the author no little labour and research. It is 
not restricted either to our own country or our own 
times; but, on the contrary, traces the records of the 
tombs from the earliest times, and amongst various 
uations, beginning with the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
The work is almost altogether a 
novelty in its kind, too; the history of epitaphal in- 
scriptions having till now been written only in frag- 
ments. Of late years, indeed, the chief record evea 
of such fragments has been our own columns, in 
which several articles on this subject have appeared, 
our main object having been the amendment or eleva- 
tion of the tone of what muy be called the literature 
of the tomb. 

There has been a remarkable diversity of taste and 
feeling prevalent at different periods in the world’s 
history in respect to epitaphs. The more ancient are 
certainly the more dignified, generally speaking. As 
respects different countries in less ancient times, the 
accusation that the English have been behind other 
nations in regard to their records of monumental in- 
scriptions is one not altogether devoid of truth. For 
the most extensive collections of epitaphs, we are in- 
debted to the Greeks and Romans. Italy, France, 
and Germany can also produce their vast collections. 
In this country, in early times, inscriptions were pro- 
hibited to be engraven on any tombs but those be- 
longing to persons distinguished either by their high 
position as governors of the kingdom, as military com- 
manders, or as remarkable for their wisdom or their 
virtues. In this respect, as remarked by Mr. Petti- 
grew, we seem to have followed the example of the 
Lacedemonians, who allowed the honour of epitaphs 
only to those men who died bravely in battle, and to 
these women who were distinguished by their virtue. 
Hence such records were viewed with veneration, and 
protected with solicitude. Roman epitaphs were 


| always addressed to the manes of the deceased, and 


there is something peculiarly appropriate and 
touching in them. Roman British epitaphs par- 
take of the Roman simplicity. It has been ques- 
tioned whether we possess any genuine Saxon 


epitaphs, those geverally adduced as such being 
evidently compositions of a later period. This re- 
mark is also applicable to the Danes. ‘The epitaphs 
which belong to the Saxon period consist of little 
more than simple inscriptions, and the instances re- 
corded of them are few in number, though highly 
worthy of attention. In England, epitaphs are 
scarcely to be found prior to the eleventh century, 
and these are in Latin, and chiefly royal or eccle- 
siastical. In France there were few epitaphs in the 
French language itself before the thirteenth century. 
Epitaphs in the French language were common in this 
country from the thirteenth till the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and continued more or less to be 
used even in the fifteenth century. It is generally 
admitted that of all languages there is none equal to 
the Latin for aptness in inseriptions. The Spanish 
has been commended for its terseness of expression, 
and the English, as many of our ivscriptions show, 
admits of considerable force and elegance. The diffi- 
culty, however, of composing an appropriate or 
satisfactory inscription in English has 
generally felt, that many of our statnes of recent 
erection record only the name, or at the most are 
accompanied only by the date of birth aud decease, of 
those in whose honour they have been erected. Yet 
many arguments might be adduced in favour of epi- 
taphs in the English language. Much must depend 
upon the situation in which they are placed. 

Taste in the style of the language of an epitaph is 
a matter of the very first consideration. 
juaintness, either in the style or the sentiment, is 
repugnant to good taste: still, one will readily be 
disposed, with Mr. Pettigrew, to admit of something 
of an epigrammatic tura in the composition. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds tells us, on this head, that he 
remembered onee having made an observation to 
Burke that “it would be no bad definition of one 
sort of epitaphs to call them ‘grave epigrams.’ 
Burke, adds Sir Joshua, gravely re-echoed the 
words ‘grave epigrams,’ giving me the credit of 
a pun which I never intended to perpetrate. A 
very large proportion of epitaphs exhibit instances 
of glaring deficiency of taste, turgidity of language, 
and exaggeration of sentiment. What Armstrong 
said of the Jest language is peculiarly applicable to 
that which ought to characterise epitaphs. In these, 
the thoughts should be expressed in the shortest, 


beea $0 


Pertness 


or g 


| clearest, and easiest way, and by the most harmonious 


arrangement of the most choice words, both in mean- 
ing and in utterance. 

Without any special intention to illustrate what 
has been said, either by adducing instances of model 
epitaphs or “ frightful examples,” we shall conclude 
these few remarks on the subject by gleaning from 
Mr. Pettigrew’s curious and interesting collection two 
or three of the more salient specimens of various 
kinds of epitaphs, selected, in truth, more on account 
of their brevity, in consideratioa for our own limited 
space, than for any other special reason. ; 

First of all, we may give a specimen of Egyptian 
epitaphs or mummy iuseriptious :-— 

« Let us pray for Osiris, Lady of the House, Ohranis ;”— 


remarking that thongh Osiris was an Egyptian god, 
there was this peculiarity about Egyptian ideas, 
that every one who died decame Osiris or the god— 
an idea originating, doubtless, in the ancient doctrine 
of divine possession, according to which, in relizious 
or devotive contemplation, the “ servant of the god ” 
gave up possession of his body, as a “ dead ” carcass, 
to be inhabited, as a shrine, by the god himself; so 
that, loosely speaking, he became the god, and was 20 
longer merely a human being, at least, till dispos- 
essed of the divine afflatus, and “ come to Aim- 
self” again. ‘ 

‘Of Greek epitaphs we may select the following, 
ou sigenes ;— 

“ Hail! universal mother ! lightly rest 
On that dead form 
Which, when with life invested, ne’er oppress'd 
Its fellow worm.” 

One of the most frequent expressions on the Roman 
tombs, both of Pagan and of Christian times, is to be 
found in the well-known passage of Tacitus,—* Sit 
tibi terra levis,’—‘“ Light be the earth upon 
thee.” This expression, as we have just seen, was 
also Greek; and it has been handed down even to 
our own day, and is still often employed. 

There is in it unquestionably, as Mr. Pettigrew 
remarks, an elegance and a feeling of the most deli- 
cate character, bearing the most affectionate applica- 
tion. The Romans did not confine themselves to the 
employment of this passage on the tombs : they 
placed it even on their lamps, upon those which they 
were in the habit of offering lighted at their tombs of 
the dead. One of the most interesting of these 
(preserved by Gruter) is the followiag :— 

* Adieu, Septimia! May the earth be light upon thee! 
Whoever places a burning lamp before this tomb, may 8 
golden soil cover his ashes.” 


Gough hints that it is not improbable that the idea 
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of the earth lying light on the body interred—this 
favourite desire of antiquity—suggested the raising of 
cells of stones or sods within the vast barrows after- 
wards heaped over them; but we have elsewhere 
pointed out another reason altogether for the forma- 
tion of some at least of these cells, which indeed were 
most intimately connected with the most mysterious 
and sacred doctrines of the Druids and other orders of 
the Pagan priesthood. 

Of Saxon epitaphs, the well-known “ Requiescat 
in pace,” inscribed in Runic and Saxon characters on | 
a circular stone with a cross in a circle (the cross, by | 
the way, often not unlike the plan of the Druidical 
cells just spoken of), may serve as an example. 

In old English epitaphs, “ pray for the sawl” of so 
and so who “here lyeth,” was a very general and 
characteristic introduction to what followed. Many, 
however, made little pretension to religious sentiment. 

On the tomb of the third Earl of Devon, “‘ the 
blind and good earl,” and of Maud, his wife, the 
epitaph is,— 

** Hoe! hoe! who lies here ? 
I, the goode Erle of Devonshere, 
With Maud, my wife, to mee full dere. 
We lyved togeather fyfty: fyve yere. 
What wee gave wee have ; 
What wee spent wee had : 
What wee left we loste.” 


On more than one old English tomb is the fol- 
lowing :— 
“ The bitter cup that death gave me, 
Is passing round to come to thee.” 


Of punning epitaphs a sprinkling msy be ad- 
duced : ~ 
On the Rev. Mr. Chest,— 


“ Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One chest within another. 
The chest of wood was very good : 
Who says so of the other?” 


On Merideth, an organist at St. Mary Winton 
College, Oxford :— 


** Here lies one blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life and died a Merideth.” 


On John White :— 


“ Here lies John, a burning, shining light, 
Whose name, life, actions, all—were White.” 


On John Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1736) :— 
** Alack, and well-a-day ! 
Potter himself is turned to clay.” 


In Notes and Queries is given an English version 
of a singular arrangement of Latin verses in an 
epitaph at St. Aune-in-the- Willows, ou John Herenden 
Mercer, Esq. :— 

cur f w d a 
A sed riend rought eath ease ain 
bles f b br an ag 
** A cursed friend wrought death, disease, and pain; 
A blessed friend brought breath and ease again.” 

Amongst ludicrous and eccentric epitaphs, perhaps 
one of the worst is that at Gateshead, on Robert 
Trollop, architect of the Exchange and Town Court 
of Newcastle :-— 

“* Here lies Robert Trollop, 


Vho made yon stones roll up; 


dis 


Piscellanea. 


Lizanp Serpentine. — The interests of the 
southern part of Cornwall are likely to be advanced 
by the success which, we are told, is attending the 
progress of the works at the Cadgwith Signal Staff, 
where a lower depth in the excavation of this material 
has now been reached than bas ever been attained. 
The primitive formation near Cadgwith has been shot 
upwards, from depths impossible to estimate, through 
liquid granite, porphyry, and asbestos; and at the 
junction of the serpentine with the micacious forma- 





tion there is developed, in huge masses of fifty and 


ee 


Roya Surrey GaRDENS.—Experience confirms 
the opinion we early expressed, that the fine music- 
hall in the Surrey Gardens is admirably adapted for 
sound, and so does great credit to its architect, 
Mr. Horace Jones. Eleven military bands, besides 
M. Jullien’s own, tested its excellence in one respect 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last, in aid of a fund for 
Mrs. Seacole, of the Crimea, and if all the statements 
of her goodness of heart and liberality to our brave 
soldiery be true, they will never be gathered together 
in a nobler cause, She has reason to be thankful for 
her losses, since they have served to show her the 
sense the public entertain of her services. According 


one hundred tons weight, stone of great beauty, with|to one who ought to know, “she nursed the sick, 
ever-varying shade and colour. The Signal Staff succoured the wounded, and performed the last offices 
quarry, as now Jaid open, on a bold perpendicular cliff | to many of the most illustrious dead.” 
between 200 and 300 feet high, with the ocean lash-; ~ Royar, Potyrecunic INstiTuTION.—On Saturday 
ing its base, excites in the vis.tor at first sight an evening, the 25th ult. a ceremony highly creditable 
idea, that all is chaotic confusion ; but the observa-| to this excellent institution took place in the large 
tions of Mr. Cox, the superintendent of the Lizard Jeeture-room—namely, the distribution of the certifi- 
Company, has led to the discovery, that, throughout | cates of merit from the Society of Arts to the 44 suc- 
the extensive field of serpentine, there have reigned | cessful candidates who had attended the classes at the 
certain general laws which have produced a systematic | Polytechnic Institution during the past year. The 
order of coluurs. The surface stone for several feet | chair was taken by Viscount Ebrington, M.P., and he 
is rusty red, and brittle ; much disintegrated, and of was supported, among others, by Professor Buck- 
so overburnt an appearance as to have occasioned an | master, Dr. White, Dr. Sayer, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Ure, 
opinion of general faultiness : below this upper crust, | and others. The number of students in the Poly- 
the peculiar light green has been developed : proceed- | technic who have obtained certificates must be very 
ing downwards, the green becomes darker, and is satisfactory to Mr. Pepper, and affords a proof of the 
incorporated with bright red ; and below this egain is | excellence of the classes he has established. 
a mixture of rich red, with fine-grained black stone,,| ApnereNce To ConTRracts.—Some few months 
compact as marble, not less easily worked, and not! since there were tenders sent in for a new Pauper 
influenced by the action of acids. By far the greater | Lunatic Asylum for the counties of Beds, Hunts, and 
portion of the district of the Lizard consists of serpen- Herts. The specification tenders were based upon 
tine, and it was erroneously supposed that the bulk | contained distinctly that the lime for the works was 
was applicable to ornamental and useful purposes; to be of Hitchin production (on account, I presume, 
but this is not the case, the stone of superior working | of its excellent quality). Now, the distance from 
quality and of rich colour being found where the beds | Hitchin to the asylum is five miles, which, of course, 
are intersected with porphyritic rocks. The proximate | was duly calculated upon, as well as the price of the 
causes of the great varieties of colours, their striking article; but to show the unfairness of present pro- 
contrasts, and nuimberless changes of shade and tint, | ceedings, the lime used is made on the spot, and from 
constitute a problem which geologists and chemis‘s such a quality of material that it bas been asserted 
have yet t» solve. ‘the former lime arches were abandoned more than 
Purcnase oF LAND FOR DEFENCE-WORKS AT once, it being so inferior. Putting aside the badness 
Gosrort.—Some of the cireumstances connected of the chalk for such ponderous works to be carried 
with the purchase transaction of the land in this up with, I must reiterate the sentiment of its being 
neighbourhood, says the Mechanic's Magazine, are | unfair towards other competitors, who were at the 
painfully ridiculous, About fifty years ago, the expense and trouble of seuding in tenders, unless it 
necessity of strengthening the outlying fortifications has been considered by the committee, and a fair 
at Gosport became apparent to the military engineers, | allowance made on behalf of the ratepayers. I shall 
and purchases of land were made about Browndown be glad to know if this is the case >—A CoMPETITOR. 
and in the locality of Gower Fort for this purpose,on! THe Arrwoop Memoriat, BirmincuaM.—The 
which occasion about 100/. per acre was paid for the models of a monument to the memory of the late 
property. The land, however, was not turned to! Mr. Thomas Attwood have been sent in competition 
account for fortifications. With the exception of a by Mr. Peter Hollins, and Mr. Thowas, of London. 
few small earthworks, nothing was done; and in the Both are statues. That by Mr. Hollins represents 
office of the late Sir Hussey Vivian the greater part Mr. Attwood in the act of addressing an assembly. 
of the Government land was sold, and in mapy io-| The figure rests on a plain square plinth and pillar. 
stances did not realize more than 10/. per acre. Oa In Mr. Thomas’s, the figure is represented also in the 
the occasion of the last purchase of the same land, act of addressing the people. ‘The figure stands on a 
which had been thus bought and sold on such un- column, supported by a flight of steps. The cost in 
favourable terms, Government paid 240/. per acre for | both cases. involving the erection, is 800/.; the figure 
it, thus making the public a loser by about 300/. per to be Sicilian marble. The committee reserve their 
acre on their transactions. Jt has not yet transpired decision. 
what will be the extent and character of the fortifica~| Srppon SupscrrpTion Funp.—We are glad to 





When death took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up.” 


As we are amongst the old bones of a fellow archi- 


tect, we may present the remains of another,—Mr. | polis Local Management Act, by Mr. Smith, to allow | 
John Abel, of Sarnesfield, ob. 1694, wt. 97 :— | him to fill up a gap between shops in Angel-place and 


“* This craggystone a covering is for an architector’s bed 


or buildings raised high, yet now lyes low his 


His line and rule, so death concludes, are locked up in 
store 


Buiid they that list or they that wist, for he can build 
nO more, 


His house of clay could hold no longer, 
May Heaven's joy build him a stronger.” 


At Monknewton, near Drogheda, there was, or is 
a tombstone— 


‘Erected by Patrick Kelly, 
Of the town of Drogheda, mariner, 
In memory of his posterity.” 
Whether the following, on a glutton, be a real or a 
fictitious epitaph, does not appear :— 
** At length, my friends, the feast of life is o'er, 
I’ve ate sufficient, and I'll drink no more. 
My night is come : I’ve spent a jovial day : 
Tis time to part, but oh !—What is to pay ?” 
If any be curious to know how “ Ann Collins died, 
11th September, 1804, et. 49,” he is assured that— 
’*Twas as she tript from cask to cask, 


In at a bunghole quick she fell. 
Suffocation was her task : 


She had no time to say farewell.” 

Poor sister Ann! Had great Cesar’s clay formed 
the bung of the fatal cask, he might have been of some 
little service to her at least in articulis mortis. But 
here we must pause, apologizing to Mr. Pettigrew for 
the liberties we have taken with his labours, and 
thanking him, in the public’s name, for his excellent 
contribution towards the history of the posthumous 
literature (shall we call it), of this weary world, 











tions which are to be erected on this land. hear that one main object of this subscription is 

AnceL Inn, Hicu-street, CLERKENWELL.— | attained; the trustees of the National Gallery having 
| Application has been made, under sec. 143, Metro- accepted Mr. Seddon’s picture of Jerusalem with the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, which will be exhibited along 
with the other works of the British school forming 
pact of the Gallery. The other object of the fund is 


his premises, by building over space in front, and so 
also fairly attained, the subscription having realized 


to do away with the paved portion, on private and 


public grounds, deemed by him a great nuisance. 
The question was referred by the Board to the Clerk- 
enwell Vestry, who reported in favour of Mr. Smith. | 
The Metropolitan Board have not, however, adopted 
the recommendation of the vestry, but have refused 
consent.— A PARISHIONER. 

Hastines. — New Horer. — At this beautifal | 
watering-place a colossal hotel has been commenced, | 
on a scale of magnificence scarcely paralleled by any | 
other in the south of the kingdom. The site is on | 
the sea-bank, in continuation of Carlisle-parade, pre- | 
senting frontages to the Parade and to Harold-street | 
of 200 feet respectively. The foundations are laid, | 
and the plan contemplates the completion of 130 
rooms ; comprising first and second class coffee-rooms, 
saloons, aud suites for families; besides assembly, | 
billiard, and smoking rooms, and a library. There is 
also an arrangement for baths. 
carried out by a company on the principle of limited 
liability, and the execution of the design is uoder the 
superintendence of Mr. Francis H. Fowler, architect. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE PREPARATION OF CRUDE 
Orrs.—Mr. John Harding, of the Beeston Manor, 
Ironworks, Leeds, has patented a new method of free- 
ing ironstone and other metallic ores from shale and 
other extraneous matter. Mr. Harding’s discovery 
dispenses with the action of the air, and, by the appli- 
cation of steam, accomplishes in two or three hours 
that which has previously occupied one or two years. 








The plan is being | 


not only the purchase-money of the picture, 420/. 
but a net surplus of about 144/. which will be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Thomas Seddon along with the pur- 
chase-money. The subscription will remain open 
until the 15th of August. 

Curist’s Hosprran.—General repairs sre to be 
done, and tenders have been received, ranging from 
Hayward, 548/. 9s. 6d. to Clarke and Barnes, 4802. 

Gas.—At the annual meeting of the Montros 
Gas Compavy just held, it was resolved to pay to the 
shareholders a dividend of 10 per cent. The com- 
pany are extending their pipes. 

InFusIBLE CLays For Retorts, EARTHENWARE, 
&c.—Mr. L. J. F. Marguerite, of Paris, has invented 
some improvements in the preparation and mixture 
of infusible clays for manutacturing earthenware. 
The object is to increase in all kinds of clays for the 
manufacture of earthenware the proportions of silica 
and alumina. The process is as follows :—Make the 
bricks, retorts, or other articles, in the ordinary 
mauner, and after they have been submitted to the 


first operation of drying in a stove, immerse them in 


a solution of chloride of aluminium or chloride of 
silicium. After this operation the soaked earthenware 
products are burnt till the hydrochloric acid is entirely 
evolved. There remain in the interior of the earth- 
enware alumina and silica in proportion to the con- 
centrated state of the solution, and to the repeated 


_immersions to which the articles have been subjected. 
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ConsECRATION OF OLD Forp Cuurcu, Bow.— 
The Bishop of London has consecrated the new church 
recently erected at Old Ford, Bow, near the railway 
station. The church is of the Early Perpendicular 
period of Gothic architecture, and built of brick, 
with stone dressings, upon a site given by Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart. on the Tredegar-road. The strictest 
economy has been observed in its construction. 
There are 1,500 sittings ; nearly one-third free. The 
architect was Mr. Johu Nicholls, The cost of erection 
has been nearly 6,000/. mostly advanced by friends. 

OrpDNANCE SuRVEY.—The report of Licut.-col. 
James to the Inspector-general of Fortifications, of 
the progress of the Ordnance survey of the United 
Kingdom up to December last, has been issued, 
together with remarks upon the different branches of 
the work, and the methods of conducting the opera- 
tious of the survey. This is the first detailed report 
on the survey which has been presented to Parlia- 
ment. It is in contemplation to remove the head- 
quarters of the survey from Southampton to London, 
still keeping at Southampton the engraving and pub- 
lication, as in Dublin. The number of persons em- 
ployed on the survey on the 31st of March last was: 
1 lieutenant-colonel superintending, 
2 lieutenants, 1 quartermaster, aud 480 non-com- 


missioned officers and sappers of the corps of Royal | 


Engineers, 960 civil assistants, and 609 labourers ; 
making a total of 2,069 persons; but, in consequence 
of the reduction in the amount of the grants for the 
survey, this number is now reduced to 1,282. 


“The great drawback to the survey,” says the re- | 


porter, “has been the frequent change of orders 
relative to it. I believe those under which we are 


now acting are most judicious; and after the fu'l dis- | 


cussions upon this subject which have taken place by 
correspondence, in committees, and in Parliament, I 
trust that this great work (which will, certainly, be 
the most perfect of its kind ever executed) will now 
be pushed on steadily and rapidly, and without any 
further material changes.” 

A new CEMENT OF VARIED Usr.—New uses 
have been suggested for a combination of pitch and 
gutta percha, as to which we some years since gave 
instructions for the prevention of damp in walls. 
Protessor Edmund Davy has read a paper to the 
Royal Dublin Society on the subject. He obtains the 
cement much as we suggested, by melting together in 
an iron vessel two parts by weight of common pitch 
with one part of gutta percha. It forms a homo- 
geneous fluid, which is much more manageable for 
many useful purposes than gutta percha alone, and 
which, after being poured into cold water, may be 
easily wiped dry and kept for use. The cement 
adheres with the greatest tenacity to wood, stones, 
glass, porcelain, ivory, leather, parchment, paper, 
hair, feathers, silk, woollen, cotton, linen fabrics, &c. 
It is well adapted for glazing windows, and as a 
cement for aquariums. 

Tue CoLeraine New Town-Hatt.—The founda- 
tion-stone of a new town-hall in Coleraine was laid 
on 21st ult. under circumstances of great rejoicing. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRoGRESS.—It appears 
that the Eupbrates Telegraph is about to be com- 
menced. A large quantity of telegraph stores has 
been despatched for Bagdad, and Lieut. Arthur 
Hawes, of the East-India Company’s Service, and 
other executive officers of the European and Indian 
Junction Telegraph Company, will start forthwith for 
that town to begin the construction of the proposed 
line. 

Swiss Ratnways.—In Switzerland, railways are 
rapidly extending. The following sections have been 
opened within the last three months:—On April 15, 
that from Winterthur to Schaffhausen, 29 kilom. 
(184 miles) in length; in the course of the same 
month, that from Sissach to Laufelfingen, 9 kilom. 
(54 miles) ; on May 16, that from Herzogenbuchsée 


to Biel, 37 kilom. (233 miles); on June 10, from | 


Villeneuve to Bex, 17 kilom. (10} miles); and on 
June 15, the section from Herzogenbuchsée to the 
plain of Wyller, near Berne, 39 kilom. (25 miles). 
ONE OF THE LATEST DopGES IN ARCHITECTURAL 
Comperition.—In a competition for a public build- 
ing proposed to be erected not 100 miles from Bilston, 
a limited number of architects were invited to send in 
designs, and amongst the instructions issued for their 
guidance, was the announcement, that if a competitor 
made known his plans or motto to any member of 
the committee, such plans would be disqualified. To 


overcome this difficulty a spirited firm, before sending | 


in their drawings, forwarded to each committee-man 


a photographic copy of their designs, and also a copy | 


of their report, with Pecksniff and Co.’s compli- 
ments. If architects wish committees to act fairly 
and uprightly, they must themselves “do as they 


would be done by,” instead of adopting the motto, | 


“ Do your neighbours as they would do you,” which 


16 captains, | 


A REPUDIATING Corporation. — At Edinburgh 
|lately an application was made by Mr. Alexander, 
builder, to the Police Commissioners and the City 
Corporation, for payment of an account of 50/. odds, 
incurred in removing the dedris of a building which 
fell in Leith Wynd, upwards of a year since, and 
thereby rescuing a child from suffocation, and also for 
taking down a dangerous gable in the same wynd. It 
appears that, on the accident taking place, Mr. 
Alexander was ordered, or requested, by the sheriff to 
| clear the wynd of the rubbish of the fallea buiiding, 
and to take down the unsafe gable, and that the opera- 
tion was superintended by the inspector of police. 
He did so, and sent in his account to the Commis- 
sioners of Police. The matter was remitted to the 


could have been put. We are much mistaken, how- 
ever, if they be not Druidical, or arkite cells, such as 
that of New Grange, near Drogheda, in Ireland, and 
various others throughout the British Isles. New 
Grange contained only one cell, with its long 
narrow passage; but right and left, like the branches 
of a cross, were niches, correspondent to the side-cells 
of the Eday barrow. Each niche contained a rock 
basin, aud one of them was inscribed in Ogham cba- 
racters denoting “‘the sepulchre of the hero,” and 
the other, ‘“ the house of the God,” with a dedication to 
“the Great Mother Ops.” In these cells, thus iden- 
tified as at one and the same time the grave of a dead 
hero and the house of a living God, the Druidical 





committee presided over by Mr. Fyfe, and, “ as might | 
have been expected,” says an Edinburgh paper, there | 
was immediately a difficulty found to prevent the | 
payment of the account. No regular order, it seems, 


' had issued from the police authorities for the employ- | 


ment of Mr. Alexander, and he was told that this 
flaw was fatal to his demand. The Lord Provost and 
other members of council strongly recommended pay- 
ment. Mr. Fyfe, however, persisted in holding by 
his technical objection, and persuaded the council to 
adopt the view of his committee, and refuse payment. 
It isto be hoped, should Mr. Fyfe happen to lie under 
the rubbish of some future fallen building. that no 
Edinburgh contractor will hesitate for a moment to 
| dig him out, in such an emergency, merely because 
| there is no time for the issue of a “‘ regular order.” 


ROYAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
| Fine Arts, Epinpurcu.—The annual general meet- 
jing for the distribution of works of art by this 
association among the subscribers, was held on the 
; 18th ult., in Queen-street Hall. 
| by the committee were ranged behind and in front of 
| the platform. Mr. J. A. Bell, 

annual report of the committee of management. It | 
| stated that the amount of subscriptions for 1856 was | 
|4,974/.: this year it was 5,400/., being an increase | 
of 426/., and of 1,133/. over the year 1855. The | 


secretary, read the | 


The pictures bought | 
| 


neophyte was durted for a brief interval, denotive of 
death to the flesh, but quickening by the Spirit ; and 
thence, as from a mother’s womb, the Taliesin, or 
initiated Druid, was “born again,” or resurrected 
| from the tomb or “kist vaen,”—now one of “ the 
deathless brotherhood.” Let such a mound and 
{enclosure as this be compared with the Egyptian 
Pyramid and its closed and narrow entrance and 
passage, leading to its small central chamber and 
sarcophagus: the analogy is very strong, and leaves 
little doubt, we should think, as to the actual purpose 
of the mysterious pyramid. Indeed, the cromlech or 
barrow at New Grange was even in itself of a some- 
what pyramidal shape, though composed of earth and 
| truncated at top. The singular association of the 
tomb and the temple, in so many forms as they 
assume throughout the world, has thus, too, some 
light shed on it by the connection between such a 
curious structure as that of New Grange and the 
| Drnidical rites for which the British Isles were once 
| so distinguished. 


| 





Tae Unitrep Srares Parent Orrice.—Part of 
the west wing of this edifice was only lately in course 
of erection, and has just been completed. The building 
known as the Patent Office contains also, at present, 
various Government offices. The building is 405 feet 
front, including the wings, which are 275 feet long, 
both the front and wings having a depth of, the former 
The centre building faces 


committee (continued the report) have purchased, at | 70, and the latter 69 feet. 
a cost of 2,409/. seventy-eight works of art, recently | Eighth-street, and is 270 feet wide: it connects on 
exhibited by the Royal Scottish Academy. These} either side directly with the wings, and but for the 
consist of forty-five paintings, thirty-two water- | difference of material the whole looks, as it is in 
colour drawings, and one piece of sculpture. The | fact, like one building. The material of the first 
sum so expended is larger by upwards of 300/. than | structure is saudstone, painted white, with granite 
was spent by the association last year in the Academy | basement in the rear: it has a rusticated basement, 
Exhibition. | and rises two stories in height above. ‘The wings are 

Tae Pavinion at Bricuton.—The Brighton | f marble, the cast similar in its construction to the 
town council having advertised two premiums, | Ceatre; whereas, owing to the declivation of the 


one of 200/. and the other of 50/. for the best | 
designs for the appropriation of the northern | 
portion of the Pavilion property, the competition 

has closed, only nine designs having been sent 

in. Each plan is sent in under a motto. The 

council, according to the local Herald, have ordered 
| three of the upper rooms of the Pavilion, over the King’s 
apartments, to be set apart for the reception of these 
designs. A correspondent of the paper referred 
to suggests that the reason why there have been 
so few competitors for premiums so liberal is, that the 
committee have made no mention of a professional 
referee, and states, indeed, that several local architects 
have informed him that this was the reason why they 

declined to risk the waste of their time on the com- 

petition. All the designs sent in parport to deal with 

the whole of the property forming the subject of the 

advertisement calling attention to the competition ; 

so that it may subserve certain specified purposes. | 
These purposes are, to provide the town with,— | 
1. A Music Hall, capable of accommodating a large 

body of persons. 2. An Antheum, that is, a winter 

garden or conservatory, something after the fashion 

of the Crystal Palace. 3. A Free Public Library and | 
Reading Room. 4. A Picture Gallery. 5. A Museum. | 
Upon the town council will devolve the responsibility 

of choosing from among the competitors, but, as sug- | 
gested by the writer alluded to, even still a pro- 
fessional referee ought to be called in. 

St. Crement’s Danes.—Tenders for works at St. 
Clement’s Danes Church, Strand, Messrs. H. and F. 
Cadogan, architects, have been lodged, ranging from 
Cull, 4997. to Sykes, 4707. | 

OrkNEY Antiquities.— A “ Pict’s House” at 
Eday, one of the Orkney Isles, was lately exca- 
vated by Mr. Farrer and others. 


and a narrow passage to the outer surface of the 
barrow. The central cell opens right and left at 
each corner of the “quadrangular enclosure,” 
through other passages into smaller cells. The roof, 
of the central cell had fallen in. Exteriorly there | 
'was nothing to distinguish the tumulus from other | 
barrows or graves, but interiorly it was faced round | 
with a wall, to give greater stability to the cellular | 
structure. In none of these “ Picts’ Houses” have 


seems unfortunately to be the leading principle of | any relics been found, and in the north there seems to | 


competitions iu general. Looker ON, 





be great doubt as to the uses to which such structures | 


It consists of | 
a circular mound or tumulus, with a central cell, | 


ground, the west wing has a sub-basement of granite, 
to bring it on a line with the rest: the rear of each 
wing is of granite. The portico, which is very 
elevated, being reached by numerous granite steps, 
supported by cheekblocks, is of the same proportion 
as the Parthenon. The entablature and pediment are 
supported by a double row of massive Doric columns, 
resting on a stone pavement: pilasters ornament the 
entire front of the building. The porticoes of the 
wings differ from the one in front : they have one row 
of six massive fluted marble columns, purely Doric, 
resting on the pavement: they are 34 feet 6 inches 
high, and 5 feet 10 inches in diameter. ‘The archi- 
tect and superintendent is Mr. Edward Clark. An 
appropriation has just been made of 200,000 dollars 
to commence the building on the fourth side of the 
quadrangle. This will be erected by Mr. Clark. 





TENDERS 


For building a pair of villas at Westow Hill, for Mr. 
Mr. 3. Hewitt, architect :— 


James Sunham. 








NO sai kitisiascecaodianticenicce £2,629 0 O 
Lucas, Brothers .....:ccccccoccssesee 2499 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham ....., 2,440 0 0 
BRI as scicagheinngennssisaatbnacaipbeiiel 00 
OIE Bi vnc cccesccsantasancamsessn 0 0 
TR ci vecvisiscceses 0 0 
Thompson 00 
, | ee 0 0 
King and Stanger 0 0 
For rebuilding the house, No. 85, Strand. Mr. E. 
I’Anson, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
RAPBORBG « wicncesnssccatctntsrenensvenis £1,914 0 0 
ly 1,890 0 0 
Smith .... 1,820 0 0 
BRENT sinccwaskiniseninactetnien 1,770 0 0 
Trollope and Sons .....sccccessereee 174 0 0 
Macey.....cccccssccegercscersvccecesconses 1,714 0 0 





For fittings, &c. at Sydenham Church. Mr, Edwin Nash, 
architect :— 





J. Barnett ......cccccccccccccescsccsaccs 00 
King and Stanger 00 
POETY cccceccccrsescovccnescccccorcoseesee 525 0 0 
MYe?S .......c0.ccrcereererseesercceveners 1,477 0 0 


For a pair of semi-detached villas at Penge. 
Joseph Springbett, architect :— 


WII civcadantectechicqenarecetantngas £1,549 0 0 
eer eeccacacccs 1,395 0 0 
Hollidge (accepted).....0seeee 1,349 0 0 





pone ee Tey 
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built of stone from Forest of Dean. 
architect :— 





Wall and Hook .............. scuhoon £2,640 0 0 
Hayes ....00..sceccesee .. 2,409 0 0 
Terrett ... 1,987 11 0 
Blanchard ..... ares : 1,973 0 0 | 
Eh, ROMO . ccnccutcsehhcameeniaesonee 1,940 0 0 | 








For St. Joseph’s Catholic Schools, Stockport. Weight- | 


man, Hadfield, and Goldie, architects. Quantities 
supplied :— 
J. and J. Whitaker, Stockport... £2,900 0 0 
W. H. Brown, Stockport ......... 2,840 0 0 
J. and J. Langson, Stockport... 2,780 0 O 
Farrell & Brownbill, Manchester 2,700 0 0 
Thos. Mitchell, Manchester ...... 2,668 0 0 
John Lawton, Steckport ......... 2,665 0 0 | 
Sol Hollins, Manchester ......... 2.587 0 0 


Jas. Barlow, Stockport (accep ) 2,579 0 0 





For the public baths and washhouses, Derby. Quan- 
tities supplied by the architects, Messrs. Giles and Brook- 












house, Derby :— | 
OT eee commmanvovenvenes One 0:0 

Be. II sso vesceteicsscmnnanensas 2,268 0 0 
T. Cooper ..... 2,187 0 0 

J. Thompson......... 2,093 0 0 

R. Bridgart ......000... 2,058 0 0 

G, Thompson ..........085 .. 1,918 0 0 
Dusautoy ..... patie bauceecmuaeteees 1,864 0 0 

For the engineers’ and ironfounders’ work— 

A. May, London......... pins ae oe © 
Crump, Derby eee .. 83310 0 | 

0 


Haywood, Derby............0....... 822 0 | 


For completing four six-roomed houses at Forest-hill’ 
Kent. Mr. H. J. Brown, architect :— 


RET ccncereinoseronnnniseds 
Timpson and Cowley 
Warne ..... sitacbbebesert 
Humphries ... 
ee 
Coneley ... 
Hillary and Ashford ... 
Wiltshire ..... sicabnntyeinase 
Sutton ..... ° 
ere 
Holland and Knight ... a 
Rushworth (accepted) .............+ 
[I have been requested by the builders whose names 
are on the enclosed list, to forward you a copy of their 
tenders for publication. They have asked me to state, 
that they consider their tenders will bear favourable con- 
trast with those in the long list appearing in last Satur- 
day’s Builder, for a similar matter —B. 
'»” The amount is below our limit in these matters; 
but, under the circumstances, we willing insert the list. 









| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


| 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Inquirer.—(The unscrupulous and evil-disposed persons con- 
nected with the journal! referred to by our correspondent, syste- | 
matically pillaged an early copy of the Builder every week). | 


D. W.—S. M,. 8. (under our limit).—B. C. (ditto).—R.—E. B. R.— 
J.8.—F.8.—J. F. C.—T. H.—C. B.—J. E—A. W.—E. A. (we have 
already said it will appear).—J. T. (why should the ark be treated 
aga paralle'ogram any more than the ship?)—Adsis Fortuna.— 
C. C. (if we remember rightly, the proposal was dated from the 
London Mechanics’ Institution).—Subscriber (not for measuring 
and valuing artificers’ work).—A Five Years’ Subscriber (ditto. 
Stamp is not required).—C. H. &.—J. P.—A Reader.—R. B.— 


A. N.—G. and B—E. J. P—J. B—M. BE. H—J. J. (it would WANTED, an ARTIST who may have 


depend on the circumstances. We cannot offer an opivion)— 
G. BR. (it would be inconvenient to comply. We should have 
similar requests every week).—J. D. P.—F. B.—W. J. P. (is in 
type).—Malvern (ditto).—A Subseriber. 

“ Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding ad¢resses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “‘Editor:” all other communications should be 


For a new chapel, Coleford, Gloucestershire; to be | F 2 
Mr. C. G. Searle, | AN opportunity now offers itself to a well- 
| 


THE BUILDER. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


educated and respectable Youth, to be practically initiated 


| into the profession of an Architect. as an ARTICLED PUPIL 
| to an Architect of experience, who is pow employed in the erec- 
| tion of a public buildin, which will take three years to complete. 

| The advertiser has had considerable experience in tuition. A 


remium is required upon liberal terms. Board and lodging, with 
stg comfort, One that has a taste for architectural drawing, 


| and a good penman, will be preferred.—Apply personally, or if by 


letter, prepaid,to A B at Mr. William»’., Boot and Shoe Maker, 


ymer-errace, He gham, Norwich, will be promptly attended to. | 





PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER is in want 


of a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or by the rod. Nine 
years’ reference can be given. He is well acquainted with plans, 
and capable of managing the erection of any building. Has had 
fifty brick!ayers under him. He is well acquainted with rag and 
rubble work. Age, 33.—Addrese, H. R. 19, Broadley-terrace 
Blandford square. 


LERK of WORKS WANTED, for Three 

or Four Months in the country.—Apply by letter only, 
stating salary mopeee. and giving refer nce to f rmer emplovers, 
to G. E. STREET, Esq. Architect, 33, Montague-place, Bedford- 
square. 





, TO PLUM BBRKS ANDG ASFITTERS 
ANTED, a steady, active Man, who 
thoroughly understands the practical part of the 


business Constant work. Reference required. — Apply to W, 
ILL. Plumber, Leicester. 


NGINE-DRIVER, or STOKER. — A 


Young Man, aged 23, wishes foran ENGAGEMENT. Can 
make joints, and would make himself generally useful. No 





| objection to the country.— Address, 8. 8. Mr. Wright’s, 94, Drury- 


lane. W 





OOK-KEEPER.—A Young Man, already 


engaged « portion of the day on the books of an Engineer- 
ing Firm. is desirous of filling up two or three spare hours in 
similar emploc ment daily, or thrice a week.— Address V. 1, York- 
street, Covent-garden 


TO LANDOWNERS AND THE RUILDING AND 
JORRING TRADE CEVFRALLY 


PERSON of respectability, and of some 
P years’ extensive practical exneri-nce in the building and 
jobbing trade, OFFERS his SERVICES to superintend General 
Repairs and Erection of Rnildings on an E-tate, or as GENERAL 
MANAGER, or a FOREMAN toa Business (having himself been 
in business. and by trade a bricklayer, slater, and plasterer), He 
is fully competent, and will he found a worthy representative to a 
principal requiring assistance, or who mav wish to relax from the 
duties of business, Asa permanent situation is the object. smount 
of salary would be a secondary consideration. The countre not 
objected to. First of references and testimonial«. — Address, 
ALPHA, 5. New North-street, Red Lion-squ re, Ho!born. 


ANTED, TWO good MASONS, who 


thoroueh!ly understand fixing, Can have immediate 
employment on a first-rate joh, by apolvingat Mr. W. SHAKP’S 
Office Guildhall-street, The'ford. Norfolk 


ANTED, an ACCOUNTANT, who is 


also capable of moking working drawings.—Apply by 
letter. to Mr. HAYWARD, 79, Cornhill, stating salary and other 
particulars. 
WANTED, a Young Man, about 17 or 18 


Years of are, as an IMPROVER in MARBLING on 














STLATE.—A‘dress, by letter only, to N. No 7, Belvedere-crescent, | 


Belvedere-road, 8, 
RVILPER'S CLERK WANTE 


D 
WANTED, by a Builder, a confidential 


CLERK, who has a practical knowledge of Joiners’ 
Wok. and ic acquainted with hook keeping. A miiddle-sged man 
would he preferre?. A suitable person wonld find this a perma- 
nent situation Unexceptionable references, and seenrity fora 
moderate amount, would be require?.—Apn'y, byw letter, stating 





previous engagements. to G P. Staffordshire Advertiser Office, | 


Queen-street, Wolverhampton, 





devoted his studies and practice to the subject of fienre 

| drawing for stained glass, and wh + has hod exverience in the best 
| establishments. A really comretent assistant would he liberal vy 
dealt with bvan artist who seks effiviert aidin this branch of 


art. lv by letter, in the first instance stating experience, &c. | 


nv -stre-t, Rezeantta-nark 


.—Ap 
| to JR. a 124, Alb 





TO PARENTS 4*°D GIARDIANS. 


ANTED, a YOUTH, from 16 to 18 years 


of age.as OUT-DOOR APVYRENTICE tothe WRITING 
and GRAINING. No preminm required. No wages the first 


addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. | year.—Apply to A. B. 40, Spring street, Pa tdington. 





| 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NEW WORK. 
, r T ry 
ATLWAY CONSTRUCTION, from the 
setting cut of the line to the completion of the work ; | 
upwards of 200 plates and diagrams, with copious text. j 
By W. D. MASKOLL. ¢.£. 
2 vols, imp. 8vo., 22 12s, 64. 
Publishers, ATCHLEY and Ct’. 106, Great Russell-street, | 
London, W.C. | 





On lst of August. price 1s. 64. No. CX XI. (LXXXV. New Serics). | 


HE ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under | 


the superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society. | 
Contests :—Sequentie Inedite.—Paganism inthe Middle Ages 
with an Engraving)—Church Restoration in Warwickshire.— 
Michael and All Angels, near Tenbury, Worcestershire, — 
Liandaff Cathedral.— Progress at Lille —The Bern Competition — 
Church Notes in Central and South-Eastern France.—The Wel- | 
lington Memorial Competition. — The Award in Government | 
Offices Competition.—Dr. Tye’s Hymn Tuves—Carl Engel’s Re- | 
fiections on Church Music.—Jenner’s May-day Carcl—Keyeer’s | 
Church History of Norway.—Reports of Societies. —New Churches, | 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


7 . 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as FOREMAN of PLUMBERS and PAINTERS, 

oras constant hand at a public institution. He has had great 

exverience in the trade, and can he well recommended, A large 

salary not so mvch an object as a comferta’ le, permanent situa- 
tion.—Address, T. B 20, Bywater-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMRERS 


WANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 
aged 38. a SITUATION. He is willing to fill up his 
time at painting, if require’. Keferences as to ability.—Address, 
W. B. 13. Bast-street, Kennington-row, Surrey. 


W ANTED, by an Architect in London, a 

MANAGING CLEKK. to take he lead in on offies He 
must be a geod draught-man. clever at designs, understand per- 
spective, and a good colourist. Qualifications and particulars, 
stating terms, to be sent to F. KR, 8 4, Bloomsbury-place, Blooms- 
bury-square, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 


WANTED, a permanent SITUATION as 


PAPEKHANGERK, He thoroughly under-tands his 








Church Restoratio: s, and Notices and Answers to Correspondents. | business, pnd is willing to make himself general'y useful. No 


London : J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. | 





Third Edition. 
THE BUILDER’S FRIEND, 


Price One Shilling. 
Office of “* The Builder,” and of all Booksellers. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT of LOCOMOTIVE 

DEPAKTMENT WANTED, in Egypt, to take charge of 
the lecomotive engines and other rolling stock, and repairing 
workshops, required for 300 miles of railway. A competent inter- 
preter and trauslator will be provided by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and specially attached to the service of the superintendent. 
But the engine-drivers are English, aud the foremen of workshops 
are also English, speaking the language of the country.—Appli- 
cations, in writing, stating terms required for a yearly or for five 
years’ engagement, and containing testimonials of experience. &c. 
are to be delivered on or before the 15th of AUGUST, with the 
following addrers :~A Son Excellence KE NIG BEY, Secrétaire 
de Uommandements de 8. A. le Vice-Roi a’Egypte, cave of Messrs. 
Pastre, Brothers, 8, Austinfriars, London, and marked * Loco. 
Eng. duperintendent,” on the outside of the cover. 


o' jection to the country. Four years’ character from his last 
employer,—Address, R. F. W. 3, Courch-street, Soho. 


AINTED, by a Young Man, thoroughly 
acquainted with the proves: of BRICKMAKING, a 
sITuAnhN, as WORKING FOREMAN t> a field f two or 
oo stdols.—Address, C. H. P. 14, White Co: duit-terrace, 
ington. 











TO ARCHITROTS 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in the OFFICE 


ofan ARCHITECT, in town, by aGENTLEMAN, who 
would be willing to give his services. three or more days in the 
week as required. Salury moderate —Address, B. 8. L. Office of 
“The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aSITUATION. 


He is a good oil avd geucral graiuer, aud has bee. used 
to do the writing and peucil work, aud to fili up his odd time 
with painting. &e. reference can given from la-t em- 
ploser, No objeciion to the country. Terms moaerate,—Address, 
@. 8. Post-office, Leigh-street, Burton-crescent. 











| WANTED, by a Young Man, an ENGAGE- 


MENT as TIME-KEEPBK. Has a practical knowledze 
of bricklaying and drainage works —A y ae 
No. 40, Powe!ll-street Fast, Goswell-road. ddresr, Y. Z. Mr. Pirie, 





TO CARPENTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 
| SITUATION as IMPROVER in a Carpenter's or 


| Builder’s shop —Addriss, GEORGE GOODWIN, 29.8 
ton-terrace, Waterloo bridge, : acl 





TO RUTLDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS 


| aaa > r ? 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION 
as FOREMAN PAINTEK : is competent to make esti- 
mates, keep books, &. ; trade, writer and yrainer; but has been 
accustomed to superintend men, and to the general routine of 
the painter's shop.—Address, L.C. 6, George-street, Harper-street, 
New Kent-rosd. Ample reference. 


| e TO PAINTERS, &. OR BUILDERS, 

ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
of good address and persevering habits,a SITUATION 
as FOREMAN. Has had seven years’ experience as such in 
both a large and small firm. Is a first-rate glazier, painter, and 
ape hanger ; likewise usefal in the plumbing ; can measnre and 
a accounts. The highest testimonials can be given.—Addreas, 

with terms, to A. B. C. 5, Russell-street, Windsor. 


To COUNTRY BREWERS, BUTLDERS, &e. 

ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 

PERMANENT SITUATION as WRITER, or WKITER 

and GRAINER. References and specimens of work can be given. 

aot, Londyn preferred.—Address, 8. A. W. Office of “ The 
ulider, 


TO DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGING 
ANUFACTURERS. 


MANU % 

TANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION 

as CLEKK or SALESMAN, where the services of an 
energetic and industrious person are required. He is very steady, 
can measure and estimate, and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
peperensiog department, both plain and ornamental, having 

nm enguged in it fer the last ten years. Has been 
superintendence and management of work nen, aud would at all 
times make himeelf useful in promoting the best interests of his 
Fw ey ede to KR. D. at Mr. Cawston’s, Decorator, Earl's 
‘ine, Essex. 


W &NTED to PLACE, as OUT-DOOR 

APPRENTICE to a CARPENTER and JOINER, a 

res ab'e YOUTH, aged 15. A premium will be given.—Audress. 
R. B, 34, Union-street, Kingslend-road. 


| - TO PAINTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as LEADING 
HAND, ora Constancy, as the advertiser can make him- 
colt generally useful in Graining and Marbling, &c —Addresa, 
W. W. wr. Honywiil. Johnson’s-place. Harro w-road. Paddington. 


| es TO BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as FOREMAN, havinz a good practical know- 
ledge of the building trade, or as CLERK and TIMEKEEPER, 
Can prepare working drawings, set out work, and measure up, 
' take out quantities, &c. Good references and testimonials from 
fase Pace. AGSeuns, C. O. Office of * The Builder.”—-No objection 

to the country. 


ANTED, by an Oil Grainer, Writer, and 
Ornamental Painter,a situation in one or the whole of 

the above branches ; no objection 60 fill - time in plain Paint- 
ing, Wages not so material as a constant situation. — Address 























Mr. Be }, 84, King-street, Camten-town. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and OTHERS—TUWN 
| R COUNTRY 


| 0 RY. 

WANTED, by an Assistant, 26 Years of 

Age, an ENGAGEMENT in either or the above Professions, 

to make working and other drawings, estimates, &. &«.—Ad- 
_ dress, care of Mr. R, SUOPES, 95, Revent-street. Lambeth-walk, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &e. 
Advertiser, accustomed to prepare 


Finished and Detail Drawings, Specifications, well up in 
| construction, taking off quantities. measuring up. surveying, and 
' levelling, requires an ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate ; refer- 
ences eood.— Address, Delta, Office of “ The Builder.’ 


TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. 

THE Advertiser, who is a good Surveyor and 
| Leveller, a capital Draughtsman, Writer, and Colourist, 
and bas for he last three years D assisting im Estate Manaze- 
ment. is uow desirous of being EMPLOYED in a London office, 
where he coulc make himeelf generally useful—Address, J. L. 
14 Charterh use square, F.C. 


HE Advertiser (aged 19) is anxious to 
meet with an ENGAGEMENT as MODELL’ R and DE- 
SIGNER for Ornamental Iron or Brass Work. 

| accustomed to eetting up patterns in soft metal.—Addrexs, W. 8. 

| care ot Mr Pemberton, 11, Catherine street, Limehouse Stepney, 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND 8U) VEYORS. 
[HE Parents of a Youth in his 19th year, 


wh» has been highly educated, he having gone thruugh a 
| two yerrs’ course at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
where his studies embraced land-surveying, civil engineering. 
geology, chemis ry, and agriculture, and who is now on the eve o: 
comple ing his studies uuder an eminent civil imeer and sur- 
vever in London, are desirous ef an FNGAGEMENT for him 
where he may have an opportunity of extensive practice in his 
profession. He has his own lostruments, such as theodolite, level, 
&c. Salary for the first year a seconda:y consideration, and may 
be left to his empl »yer to fix according to hismerits. No objection 
to go abroad. He is also a proficient in the French language, 
whien he studied for two years at the Imperial College, Caen. 
Ref-rences unexceptionable. — Address, J. B. WINDLE, Esq. 
18, Henly road. Hornsey-road. 


To COUNTRY ARCHITECTS, 


HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT 
{ in the country. He has had sume years’ practice prin- 
' cipally on eccle-iastical and domestic Gothic work.—Address, K. 
41, Nelson-squarve, Blackfriars-road, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


THE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 

| MENT. Is comvetent to prepare finished and working 

| drawings. and has @ first-rate knowledge of detail and eon-truc- 
— K etme - Sapper rasan: C. H. care of Mr. Shaw, No. 53, 
theapsite, F.C. 


10 CONTRACTORS AND BUILD: Rs. 


THE Advertiser, aged 20, is OPEN to an 

| ENGAGEMENT, Is thoroughly competent to prepare 
fair and working drawings, understands the general duties of the 
office, and cau furnish undeniable referenves.—Addiess, A. B, 
7, Grvat Col. ege-street, Westminster, 8. W. 


TO BUILDERS, &e. 


ae Advertiser, having served his Articles 


with a Surveyor and Builder, requires a SITUATION 
above.—Addres., 8, " Office of * The Rutider™ ’ scales 


| TO AkCuITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS —BORE- 
ING FOR WaTER, OK OTHER MINING PURDUSES. 

HK Advertiser will undertake to go abroad 

for auy gentleman who wishes to meet wit. a man expe- 


| rienced in the avove work. A good reference.— Address, B, J. 31, 
| Lower Sloane-street, Chelsea, 
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